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“Great Western”’ reached New York on the 
Liverpool dates to the 29th ult.—being 
days later than we had before. 

n editorial article mentions exceeding suffering 
ing oceurred in the north of Europe for want of 
‘visions, owing to the interruption of transporta- 
& cattle and human beings dying from starva- 
™ Yet no particulars are given. We doubt its 


th. 
The European presses were teeming with the Tex- 


on subjects. The comments of the Brit- 
(pobang President Pclk’s inaugural, are ex- 
edingly sharp. The ministerial papers insist that 
¢ British claim to Oregon is fully equal to ours, and 
at however Jonathan may vapor, have it he shall 


t, without a fight. 
The new tariff proposed by Sir Robert Peel had 
ne into operation. The price of cotton declined 
tabout the amount of the duty repealed—leaving 
e producer just where he was. They mention the 
tion market as heavy, but their reports of transac- 
ys indicate a fair amount cf sales. 
Queen Victoria is to visit France in August. A 
sit to Jreland is also determined upon. 


From the London Times of March 27. 


The consent of congress to the annexation of Tex- 
isan event so long expected, that the question of 
justice had gradually merged in the version of its 
rainty. There was a time when the most enlight- 
ed and thoughtful men in the Union could venture 
entertain a strong mora! objection against it; and 


mei arguments are on record. It was clear, howev- 


that the mass of the Union, its newest and most 
tive elements, were in favor of the measure. Their 
es were always reverting to Texas. Texas unap- 
opriated, like independent Megara within sight of 
thens, was the eye-sore of the Union; not but that 
ereare other eye-sores to the ambitious gaze of that 
ople. Whatever they see they love, whatever they 
e they covet, whatever they covet they expect and 
deavor to obtain. But Texas was the first thing in 
eir way, and formed the bold foreground of their 
pes. Texas adjacent, revolting, independent, still 
enaced and molested by the weak and impolitic ru- 


suade ourselves that we should find more moderation 
in his own conduct than in that of his adherents; but 
the indulgent illusion is completely dispelled by the 
first words he utters; and the anxiety which was in- 
cessantly awakened by Mr. Tyler’s strange and in- 
congruous efforts, is rendered infinitely greater by 
declarations from the new president of at least equal 
violence, and we fear, much more significance. 


One of the first sentiments uttered by Mr. Polk, 
after an exordium, in which ‘the most admirable 
and wisest system of human minds” receives a very 
ample panegyric, is that of ‘deep regret at the 
schemes and agitations of misguided persons, whose 
object is the destruction of domestic institutions exist- 
ing in other sections of the country.’” Amongst other 
nations the expression ‘“‘domestic institutions” desig- 
nates all that is most sacred among men; in the U. 
States it expresses that state of bondage which is 
avhorred by the free—that system of slavery which 
other countries have practised, which some have re- 
nounced, which al! deplore, but which the politicians 
of America have alone the courage to eulogize and 
defend. 


Mr. Polk reserves his compassion, however, for 
other objects. ‘‘Happy would it be,” says he, ‘‘for 
indebted states if they were freed from their liabili- 
ties, many of which were incautiously contracted.” 

That sentiment will, indeed, find an echo in every 
debtors’ goal all over the world! We who feel for 





slaves more than for slave-owners, are aptto think 
|unpaid creditors even more to be pitied than pro- 
| fligate debtors; but in the New World these things 
lare reversed. ‘The sound, moral, and honorable 
feelings of the people of the indebted states cannot be 
questioned,” says the president; but, whilst sympa- 
thies and eulogies are showered upon them, what, 
with one recent exception, 1s become of their unpaid 
dividends? 


After two such paragraphs as these, our readers 
will not be surprised at any thing that may follow, 
more especially with reference to the foreiga rela- 
| tions of the Union. A lie repeated after it has been 
| contradicted, and scouted by all well informed and 
honest men, is a lie raised to a higher power—the 
square of a lie. Mr. Tyler intimated ina message 
| some time ago, that doubts were entertained by some 
| whether Texas had not originally formed part of the 





swhose yoke it had broken, already peopled and | United States, and been improperly alienated from 
verned by the citizens of the Union, or adventur- | them; but, Mr. Polk resolutely affirms that “'lexas 


sof the same language or principles, was an ac- 
sition absolutely necessary, not so much to the 
ppiness, a8 to the very comfort, the ease, the 


public. 


The only part of the business, therefore, on which 
re could be any surprise, would be the particular 
me and manner which republican wisdom and taste 
ould select for the acquisition. To an European 
derstanding there is something quite grotesque in 
e lime and manner actually adupted. The con- 
3 comes to this momentous desision in the very 
int of time between the two presidentships. Mr. 
ler completes his career with a determination 
hich he cannot have the smallest share in carrying 
, and Mr. Polk will be engaged throughout the 
hole term in the arduous execution of a project 
poed upon him at the first moment of his official 
sence, The former president, as he approaches 
end, seems horror struck at the thought of leav- 
B his four years a blank in his country’s annals. 


From the Times of March 27. 


ila the inaugural address delivered by the new pre- 
w on the 4th of Marci:, we find faithfully re-pro- 
4 all the worst characteristics of the American 
me po who have been ju power since the with- 
hy of Mr. Webster fron the cabinet at Wasb- 
ond If Mr. Polk was chosen as the thorough re- 
ney ative of the arty, which raakes slavery, re- 
ction” and foreign aggression, its claims to dis- 
pow We are bound to acknowledge that he has 
yo ved from the intentions of his constituents. 
shine ne on all these subjects has the same un- 
4 _ wee which belonged to his predeces- 
oul hich we had fondly imagined that no one 
US apree vats but in his mouth it has this very se- 
beeen that it convinces us he is prepared 
Lo eee the others leave off.. We bad care- 

 Suerded ourselves against any preconceptions 


Stile to Mr Polk: 
. . : d 4 d d to © 
Sig. 7, Vol. 8 Q we had endeavored to por 


was once a part of our country, was unwisely ceded 


|away toa foreign power, is now independent, and 


, / ‘ possesses an undoubted right to merge her sovereign- 
ep, the digestion, of certainly more than half the) 


ty in ours.” ‘The whole assertion is utterly ground 
ana when sold by France; and secondly, because the 
boundary treaty with Spain concluded in 1819 defi- 
nitively wiped out all such equivocal claims forever. 
But in this discussion no argument is practicable; the 
wolf is resolved on seizing his prey, and it signifies 
but little that the lamb stood drinking lower down 
the brook. 


Mr. Polk holds somewhat similar, though less pre- 
cise, language, as to the Oregon territory. He pled- 
ges himself at the very outset of his career, and 
with knowledge that negotiations are actually going 
on between his cabinet and Great Britain, that the 
American title to the country of the Oregon is clear 
and unquestionable. But it may spare time likely 
to be consumed in a very unprofitable discussion, if 
we express an opinion, at leastas decided as his own, 
that in spite of his marauders, and what he terms his 
constitutional rights, the territory of the Oregon will 
never be wrested from the British crown, to which 
it belongs, but by war. Mr. Polk avers, that to en- 
large the limits of the Union 1s to extend the domi- 
nion of peace over additional territories and increas- 
ing millions; but he will find that when they are so 
far extended as to include the rightful possessions of 
the British empire, they will encounter the hostility 
and the resojution of a people not inferior to the 
populace of the United States in spirit or in resour- 
ces. 

JezLanp. It is stated that the crown lawyers have 
found matter for new presentments against Reform- 
ers—particulars not given. 

The increase of the grant to the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth is stirring up some agitation, 





less—first, because Texas formed no paft of Louisi-| 


another in Liverpool; and other parts of the country 
promise to catch the infection. But all will be 
useless. As regards the principle of the matter at 
issue, upon which some of the speakers dilate—that 
is as much outraged by the present amount that the 
country pays to the college as itcan be when the 
amount is quadrupled, as Sir Robert Peel proposes. 
The Premier, to avoid an annual discussion on so 
sore a subject, proposes to make the grant perma- 
nent, for which purpose he will introduce a bill to 
effect his object. In their palmiest days, the Whigs 
dared not have proposed, and if they had, could not 
have carried this measure, but the present ministry, 
as the soi-disant friends of the Anglican church, mo- 
nopolize the power of endowing the rival church 
of Rome. The affair altogether, is, perhaps, the 
best tribute ever yet paid to O’Connell’s power and 
influence—involuntarily paid, too, by his enemies— 
the men who dislike him most. It is something for 
an antagonist to exact such unwilling tribute from 
his foes. 

Mr, O’Connell—A_ ministerial journal says, has 
been trying his hand at getting up the repeal flame in 
the Irish provinces once mere. On Wednesday, the 
cily of Kilkenny was the scene of a grand repeal 
dinner party, flaming accounts of which appear in 


| the Irish papers, and considering how dull matters 


have been of late, it seems to have passed off tole- 
rably well. Thcre was nothing but the old thread- 
bare topics touched upon by Mr. O'Connell. A few 





| 
| 
| 


{ 


| 





more such months of inertness, the Irish Jeader, 
from the peculiarity of bis position, has been obliged 
to pass of late, and the repeal would cease to annoy 
the government, and be almost forgotten by its friends. 
Mr. O'Connell must do something—if it only be to 
keep his hand in—or his authority will dwindle away, 
or be transferred to other hands. The moment that 
a popular jJeader becomes apathetic, he ought to re- 
sign the reins to younger or bolder spirits. The 
promised trip to Beiguim, as “‘distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” may, by making Mr. O’Connell 
“scarce” for a few montis, enable him to ride over 
the spring and summer; then will come the Queen’s 
visit to Ireland, out of which it will be hard if the 
chapter of accidents does not turn up something 
lucky for “‘ould Ireland” and her patriots. Matters 
may rub on thus smoothly until it is time to winter at 
Derrynane, by which time the year will have become 
plethoric with age. What is to be done the year 
following to keep up the hearts of sinking repeajlers, 
it boots us not to say—suflicient for the day is the evil 
thereof. But this much 1s certain, that by far the 
best policy would be for the British minister to do 
justice to the country at a time when the flame has 
worn itseli out, and when everg circumstance abroad 
and at home shews that he would be success- 
ful. There is much to amend in Irelan.—wrongs to 
redress, rights to concede, the social system to be 
purified and ameliorated. Sucha task would afford 
worthy exercise for the highest talent, but there is 
no “coming man” to devote himself to it, and now, 
in the season of sunshine, former perils and dangers 
are forgotten. 

Fuilure of an American house in Glasgow. Messrs. 
J.& G. Pattison & Co. who have a house in New 
York, and who have done a Jarge business. Their 
debts amount to upwards of £160,000, of which it is 
said £30,000 are owing in England, while several 
Scotch firms are spoken of as likely to suffer. A 
meeting of the creditors was held on the 6th, at which 
sixty-five out of about ninety attended. The credit- 
ors agreed to take whatever composition the com- 
mittee might propose, and about 13s. or 15s, in the 
pound is expected. 

Spring traders to Canada.—The European, Albion, 
and James Campbell sailed from the Broomielaw 
for Montreal direct on Monday last, the Caledonia 
and Erromanga on Tuesday, to be followed in a few 
days by the Jane Brown, Favorite and Monarch, for 
Quebec and Montreal, ali bumper ships, some of 
tnem having short-shipped goods and a Jarge number 


of passengers. 
. ’ FRANCE. 


The French chambers were occupied in endeyorg 
to check speculations, in railway shares. 

General Tom Taumb, was the lion of Paris, when 
the Great Western jelt,—a manly representative of 





American wonder for European fancies. His ye. 


which threatens (o extend. A meeting to petition | ception by Louis Phillippe at the Tuilleries, ang b 
Sgaiust the grant has beea held at Exeter Hali;' the Royal family, wae in the bighest degree gattyy. 
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ring and enthusiastic. The little general had been 
Joaded with valuable presents by the king, the queen, 
the Princess Adelaide and the Royal household. The 
king and queen both taking him into their arms and 
kissing him. He was making a great flourish every 
day through the Champ d’ Elysees in his lilliputian 
carriage. 

A great banquet was given on the 16th instant by 
the merchants of Paris to Marshall Bugeaud, in the 
Great Hall of the Bourse. The number present was 
limited to four hundred; among whom were the 
Duke of Nemours, the Duke of Aumale, the Duke 
of Montpensier, and the Prince de Joinville, the 
Prefect of the Seine, the Prefect of Police, &c. M. 
Cunin Gridaine, the minister of commerce, was the 
only member of the government who attended. The 
oratory was less striking than the splendor and Juxu- 
ry of the feast. 

The Paris papers mention with some exultation 
the illegal seizure of a vessel called the Ville de 
Bordeaux by the British authorities of Port Ade- 
laide, in New South Waules, foran alleged breach 
of the customs, Jaws—and the restitution of the 
vessel when a representation of the circumstances 
was made hythe owner to the French embassa 
dor in London, who had the plain facts before the 
British government. 

The Journal des Debats glorifies the ministry upon 
a treaty having been concluded between the French 
and the Imaum of Muscatin November last. By 
this treaty, French subjects are to be allowed to re- 
side, trade, and travel in that country, and to enjoy 
all the immunities granted to the most favored na- 
tions. French goods imported will be subject to a 
duty not exceeding 5 per cent., no article of com- 
merce wiil be prohibited, and five franc pieces are 
to be current at theirreal value. The opposition 
papers ridicule this asoneof M. Guizot’s peculiar 
triumphs: The National says, that before this great 
treaty, though the English and Americans paid 5 
per cent., the French paid only four. 

A new plan for abolishing the ballot in taking the 
votes, proposed by M. Hanranne, had been occupy- 
ing the attention of the French chamber. A com- 
mittee had reported in favorof a mixed system, 
which, while it did not abolish secret voting alto- 
gether, would greatly modify it. By the plan of the 
committee, the ordinary mode of voting in the cham- 
ber would be par assis et leve: but ten member could 
call for a division; and in cases where, according to 
the present stipulations, secret voting could be call- 
ed for by twenty members, the committee recom- 
mende that the number of requisitionists should be 
increased to forty. ais plan was adopted by the 
chamber on the 18th instant; the government dis- 
countenancing, but not opposing it. 

Editorial duel. Editors ought to kcep to their lJe- 
gitimate weapons, and not resort to pistols. M. Du. 
jarrier, manager and proprietor of the La Presse, 
and M. Beauvallon, editor of the Globe, met on the 
llth March. The former,a man of eminent ta- 
jents, fell, universally lamented. 


SPAIN. 

On the 16th of March the chamber of deputies 
passed the bill for restoring the unsold property of 
the church to the clergy, by a vote of 176to 16. It 
was said the government had received intelligence 
from Rome that a Nuncio would soon be sent to the 


Spanish coirt. 
PORTUGAL. 

There had been some insurrectionary disturban- 
ces. Inthe province of Minho, the people had put 
the government tax gatherers to flight, who there- 
fore procured a military reinforcement of thirty men 
and returned, but the people rose in large numbers 
and drove the soldiers off the ground. The next day, 
however, a Jarge military force arrived, put down 


the insurgents and restored order. Several lives 
were lost. 
ALGIERS. 
Explosion. On the 26th ult.an explosion took 


place at the marine arsenal at Algiers, which de- 
stroyed the light house, and did other damage to a 
considerable extent. The residences of the com- 
missary of marine, the director of the port and 
others, were thrown down. The explosion took 
place in two magazines, separated from each other 
by a ditch, at the footot which the light house 
stood. The origin of the fire is unknown, as the ma- 
gazines had douvle doors and had not been entered 
within fonrteendays. They contained only a small 
quantity of powder. Considerable injury was done 
in the port, mang enormous stones being thrown to 
a great distance. 

In the buildings inhabited by the three companies 
alluded to there were killed 43 artillery workmen, 
10 artillerymen, 31 pontonnier, and two workinen; 
there were, beisde, 30 wounded. Sergeant-Major 
Denot, his wile—who was pregnapt—aud a child 
perished, 


























INDIA. 

The half-monthly overland mail arrived on the 
22d. bringing advices from Calcutta to the 8th and 
Madras to the 15th. The intelligence is by no means 
copious or important. 

Jt was reported from Affghanistan that the pesti- 
lence which had recently afflicted that country had 
heen succededed bya famine, and thatan attemp' 
had been made to assassinate Dost Mahomed; he 
was wounded but notkilled. His son, Akbar Khan, 
was at Jellallabad, of which he was repairing the 
fortifications. He had not invaded Peshawur, as re 
ported on the last arrival, but he was believed to 
havé that purpose in view. 

The supreme government of the Anglo-Indian 
territories had undertaken a legal reform of great 
importance—to declare the law of England the ge- 
neral Jaw throughout the whole territory, and for all 
persons except Hindoos and Mohomedans. 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Edward Green, to be collector of the port of Alex- 
andria, D. C., vice G. Brent. It was stated that 
Mr. Langtree, of Tennessee, had been appointed, but 
that the president withdrew that name in consequence 
of a warm remonstrance. 

Hon. T. F. H. Claiborne, to be superintendant of 
Live Oak Forrest, in Louisiana. 

Wm. H. Robertson, of Philadelphia, to be consul 
to Bremen. 

The Savannah Sentinel of Monday evening says: 
“Wm. B. Bulloch, Esq.. has been appointed by the 
president, collector of the port of Savannah, vice 
Gen. Edward Harden. 

Hon. J.H Stiles, of Georgia, to be charge d’af- 
fairs to Austria, to succeed Mr. Jenifer of Md. 

Hon. A. Davezac, charge d’affairs to the Hague. 





The Richmond Enquirer, which must now be deem- 
ed official authority, states that the president will 
not allow any personal differences between himself 
and Mr. Wise to induce him to recall that gentle- 
man from the court of Brazil. 





Rerorm. The president, we understand, has is- 
sued a circular to the departments, requiring an ex- 





act observance of the laws in regard to the organi- 
zation of the offices, the duties and attendance of the | 
clerks; and to enforce it, has directed the absences to | 
be noted and reported. The general complaint of 
persons visiting Washington on business with the de- 
partments, of the delays and expense to which they 
are subjected, has rendered the interposition of the 
execulive necessary. 

The circular also requires a distribution of labor 
among the clerks proportioned to compensation al- 
lowed, and provides for the suppression of the in- 
justice (too long tolerated) of making meritorious 
and faithful public servants perform the duties of 
such as may be found negligent or incompetent. 

[ Globe. 

Our Country.—Its Name. The following are the 
resolutions reported by the committee appointed by 
the Historical Society of New York upon the pro- 
position to change the name of our country, to which 
we referred in our last. 

The proposition attracts considerable attention. 
The editor of the United States Gazette, admits at first 
blush he thought favorahly of the idea, probably be- 
cause suggested by Washington Irving, and had been 
boxing his brains to find a suitable appellation.— 
Washington was one that occurred to him. Mature 
deliberation induces him to conclude however, that 
we had better hold on to the name our fathers 
gave us. 

The idea we suggested that if the New York His- 
torical Society succeeded in striking out the name 
we have, “Yankee” would be as likely as any other 
to be substituted, is fortified by the tone of many 
papers which have since reached us. ‘The Boston 
Courier thinks “Yanxkeepoonia,” would be a bet 
ter name than ‘‘Allegania.””» The New York Ex- 
press goes for ‘‘YaANKEE-DOODLEDUM.” ‘The Provi- 
dence Gazette would prefer ‘*YANKEE-DOODLE DANDY- 
pum.” We have heard “YANKEEANIA” suggested,— 
But as brevity seems to be an object with the movers 
for the change, perhaps ‘“‘YanKania” might come 
nearer their fancy. 

Bennet, of the notorious New York Herald, makes 
nuts of the propusition. That paper has already 
Sorgot, that we ever were called ‘Americans,’ ‘United 
States,’ or any thing else than “‘Alg.nians.” The 
whole of the European news brought by the Great 
Western, including comments of European editors 
on all subjects—trade, debates in parliament—e very 
place in which the appellation could be lugged in 
neck and heels, in it comes. Not once in six columns 








ol close type, is any other appeliation Waa * Alie- 


gania” to be found, in refering to our cont, 
The foreign scamp must have given out the an 
with instructions to his compositors to subs; se 
term for our usual appellation wherever 
with it. 

It is due to the New York Historical Socjg, 
say, that the report of the committee is but , . Y tg 
not yet approved by the society, and we stro.) 
suspect it never will be. The report proposes *! 

‘First, That itis expedient that efforts shonq, 
be made to unite upon a specific geographical aint 
the country; and while this society disclaim - 
pretension to decide upon a question of such ise 
interest, vet, as the object is of common ewe, 
and any successful movement in regard to jt i. 
begin among the people, we venture, for wan, y 
others to undertake it, to bring the subject befon 
them, in the hope that the requisite action may be 
longer delayed. 

Second. That the name of “Allegania”* be », 
commended as the best, considering that it is dering; 
from the grandest and most useful natural featy, 
common to the whole country, an eternal type of 
strengh and union, stretching from the gulf of Mexicy 
to the great lakes; that it is associated with the most 
interesting portions of our history; and that in adopt 
ing it we should restore to the land one of the primo, 
dial titles of the aborigines. 

Third. That a letter be addressed by the Society 
to other Hist: rical Societies, and to eminent citizen 
in different parts of the country, asking their concy. 
rence and co-operation in bring the nawe before th 
people. 

Fourth. That the want of a specific name for oy 
country being an essential defect in elementary works 
of education, it be proposed to the authors of schoo! 
books and maps, to designate this country hereafter 
as the ‘Republic of Allegania.” 

DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, 

HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 

CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN, 
New York, March 31st, 1345. 
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*It might perhaps be pronounced Algania, the firs 
four letters, “Alle,” as one syliable. 

The report and resolutions were ordered to be pub 
lished. 





Duty on Guano. The secretary of the treasury 
has decided that the duty payable on Guano shall te 
20 per cent. on the value where it is purchased fora 
specified amount; and where the cost is made up of 
the labor of the crew in procuring it and putting it on 
board of the vessel, as at Iehaboe, the duty shall be 
levied on the amount of the charges so accruing - 
On an invoice of about 1100 tons, mnported into this 
port from Ichaboe, the duty for the whole quantity, 
under this decision, was about $500. Guano !row 
Peru was estimated to cost $10 per ton there, by the 
appraisers, and of course was suvject to a duty of §2 

N. Y. Express. 


eee ee 


ARMY. 

Forging a discharge. ‘\'wo U. S. soldiers were a 
rested at Buffalo, N. Y., last week, forging ade 
charge. The amount of money obtained by forgery 
was found upon them. 


NAVY. 
Tue arrair at Rio. The following version o 
the affair at Rio is from a letter which appears inthe 
Cleveland (Ohio) Piain Dealer of the 8th inst. — 
Rio De Janeiro, Feb. 9, 1849. 
The Brazilian government have insulted our mit 
ister here, and also the consul, and in fact a 
American officers and the flag daily. ‘The mi 
ister has written on to Washington about it, to know 
how he shall act, whether he shall declare war vs 
not, and to send him out a larger fleet. The Bras 
lans are fitting out all their ships of war, and ! 
pairing their forts, so that every thing looks like wa 
here. They are impressing men every day 00 ra 
their vessels of war, and come out boldly, ald 82) 
our commander and offices that they are rea ‘ 
go to war, and give the Yankeesa licking. The . 
lish and the French here are laughing is their slee 
atit. We took an Americar slave brig called | 
Porpoise, of Brunswick a fortnight age, with 
slaves on board, and $80,000 in gold and silver, He 
$20,000 worth gold uust—we kept hera week ar 
charge of the frigate, but the authorities soit 
manded her, and in fact made the minister oe | 
modore give itup,or they would have sun for 
They had all their ships around us, and vate 
double manned, and their guns double shutt a 
ulow us out of water, if we attempted to res” 


an 

that we must have war, or recall our navy howe, 
pocket the insult. rJobe of 
Duelling Punished. We learn frow the oisair 


Saturday jast, that the president on that day 
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try rine ene a8 
P Cony j Lieut. Horst from the U. S navy, for having -or are intended to be exported to other states, than | legislature at its present session has repealed the law 
Ite that ist on the Afcican coast in command of the brig} on similar articles transported on the same canal} altogether, and left the commercial community te 
FY met nt ode engaged in a duel with a midshipman under} which have not been so important and are not des-| regulate the pilots, if they can. 
rus pane F tined for exportation, would be repugnant to that 
iety tg pon: Globe says: ‘‘It is said, and not denied, that | clause of the constitution of the United States which Maryranp Historrear Socrety. The regular 
| Feport, t. Hurst, on an intimation of an intention by | prohibits the states ‘without the consent of congress} monthly meeting of this society was held at the 
trorgly we midshipman Creighton to appeal for some al-| from laying any imposts or duties on imports or ex-| historical rooms on the evening of Thursday, April 
o— ged wrong received from Lieut. Hurst, te higher | ports, except what may be absolutely necessary for | 3d. 
ld now thority, told that officer that such appeal was un- | executing their inspection laws,” and which gives to} After the record of proceedings of the last meeting 
Lame {op sary, a8 he, Lieut. H., would give him personal | congress the power “to regulate commerce with fo-| had been read by the recording s€cretary and ap- 
IMS any tjsfactiOn. $ _ | Feign nations and among the several states.” proved, donations to the library and cabinet were 
genera] “The president 0 the earliest opportunity ‘ announced as received during the last month from 
consent, xpress, by the stfongest action, his disapproba-} Connecticut ELection. The following are the} the following gentlemen:—Dr. S. Collins; Wm. Du- 
> it must mp the course pursued by an officer, who should | returns of the election in Connecticut: ane, Jr; Thomas P. Cope; Dr. J. Hale; Hon. John 
Want of ve set an example of discipline and subordination. 1844. 1845. P. Kennedy; J. Van Bibber; S. G. Deeth; Prof. Ed- 
ot befor annot be doubted, that after due inquiry into the r ~~ — o ~ ~} ward Foreman; Han. Reverdy Johnson, and Com. J. 
ay de no ;duct of all the officers engaged in the duel, who = a Q S _ ©} D. Elliott; also from the N. Y. Historical Society 
: now absent on the African station, such further = 3 >= = 2 =/ and the National Institute. 
al be asures will be taken as are necessary to promote =. Py = 3. oS = The president read a letter from Robert Gilmor, 
| feature fanny U. zh Com. Gerry, was off Balize | Counties. 2 Ma ey oS the nustetr’ reooasaanl Yorkers 
| Ly pe of ‘he 24 inst.; a vessel in company, supposed to be} Hartford 6906 5356 288 5685 5(40 261} in Virginia, just before the fer of Cornwallis 
f Mexicg Lawrence, which left Pensacola with the Somers | Middlesex 9124 2282 147 2057 2124 128! and containing six miniature full length likenesses 
the most the 3lst ult. New Haven 5065 4650 231 4242 2754 200) of Washington and his principal officers. 
in adopt onster Gun for the Princeton. A monster gun has New London 3539 3564 257 3342 3085 209 A communication from James Howard, Esq. was 
PPrines been manufactured by Forsythe & Preston, of| Litchfield 4398 4281 284 3212 2929 303) als read, covering the following historical anecdote 
ve erpool, which is intended to replace the one that} Windham 2296 2420 426 2064 2054 471/| relative to the character of Washington: 
> Society ton board of one of U. S. steamers, a short time | Tolland 1861 1893 114 1837 1809 132) “Near the close ofthe year 1776, ona stormy 
a Ry fa pe a blaine econ adihoetda BEEF rms ple igs agree re pie 
s\ othe ° - - 8 had collected in a coffee room in the cit 
efore the iron, is 12 feet long, and weighs 11 tons 4cwt.2} Total 30349 28973 1940 27077 23761 1795) New York of which Gen. Howe then held bey 
bls 11 Ibs. : Se ee 3 sion. Among other topics of their conversation the 
ary works he Columous “y . 1e ae ie or 4. Cestain T New York city ELcection. Return of the vote| name of Washington was introduced. His charac- 
of schoo have some of their officers detained, ny ‘| for mayor, by wards: ter and qualifications as a military man were freely 
eer. Wyman, commends the former, and Capt. Hyman 1845. 1844. and fully discussed, and various opinions expressed— 
Iding, the latter. . F as $i ge! i Be _ | some questioning, and others admitting his superior 
; 8 foresee ny ea epee 8 wm —— mn 2 & 2 8 oO m & abilities as a general. Among the officers present 
FT, Roads on the 16th, and, as we had too muc o~ E == 28 =z m5 he =3 2&8 was Sir Wm. Erskine, who, being appealed to for 
MAN, to apprehend from previous accounts, im .0:€0- Si 52 FR SS 55 FF FS SS his opinion, remarked—‘‘If Gen. Washington really 
pop cor gee She A — pre —e a a a a SS!" | possesses the military genius and talents ascribed to 
Bef oy ate tae ewe saa rane fee Wards. S$ - 8 2 $ - him, it beg Fane be long before we hear of him 
ia, the firs nt Lockhart, her surgeon Ceeaaia and her sur-| J 1080 40)... 25. 3: BCU a, See exe. od Gen. W ning Ios had ebgniaio okt ores 
is mate, purser Moke coilimaker Ceow and six-|~ rp > eo LA a ee a oned dir he euseution of preeuttaan « aie 
shed 6» P rt , 3 716 581 823 5 3 589 393 1989|¢9Saged in the execution of precisly such a move- 
of the crew with the fever. 4 1655 261 631 2 6 1608 152 1007 ment by his memorable attack and capture of the 
a a mernenncemememn ne 1166 463 973 8 7 1014 406 1367 Hessians at Trenton; and a few hours bore to the of- 
oeail STATES OF THE UNLON. 6 1556 270 429 0 1 1594 108 722 a engaged in the conversation intelligence of the 
eehel a 1811 475 1391 19 15 1377 449 2045 om and the verification of the shrewd Erskine’s 
based fora & 8 2100 713 1603 12 5 1590 548 2222)° . ; 
mole oh the Gaon ae catia ieee |®, 1980 GD 1745" 4 3. 1818 a06 ates | Tha cocenpending eoretary read s nota from fie 
utting on MMM Woolsey, passed the legislature of Ohio. with| 0 sone oat eey te’ <9) lave “tan 7 er | eee aan: Mew eeeccopengeg Senet of Babe 
ity shall be imity. The New Yorkers will doubtless learn 11 1701 229 1180 8 2 1314 186 1566 ted to the rte ~opeergen 6c egret ane 
ACCTUIE — e lime that they have commenced a game that 12 ar, oa ~ e E aes vaen sen The eillianeare roposed as didates f i 
ed into thit Milan play at. ‘The on) h “| 13 1462 287 1139 15 7 1269 260 1610 a pe peepee Ml aate a eceagtaed Mn: A 
, play he Only way they can ever suc ' . 9¢ | membership at the last meeting were unaniwous| 
le quantity, ully compete with routes in part located beyond M4 ie ae oe fF 8 ee SS elected : 
ruano {roll Jurisdiction, is to reduce toils to an equality at 1s weg" ot 1238 Sy ed go. Th fi llowi i 
rong ion 16 9121 526 1463 12 3 1908 458 1615| .. Phe following gentlemen were nominated as can- 
vere, DY with those imposed by a foreign government did fi i i 
duty of $2 lus draw, instead of trying to Toven, trade to 7 te 8. kee eee, oe ee eicaeatianeaioes Siero ane Pdward Gr S: 
. Express main artifici 7 we a0: otnia , i aes Rete ‘ . an 
7 ats rscraree fearing Herat. | Total_24906 6966 17549 117 79.0598 5297 24510 Golomon Hiller, j., James Harwood, Edward Lav 
bolls upon the New ¥ a Majority for Harper in 1844 3,972| Rogers, Lloyd Tilgman, Captain Wm. Kennedy, J. 
ork canals, “ ‘“ Havemeyer in 1845 6.657 | H. Stuckney, R. McKim Bowly, E. S. Courtney, 
ers a ereas, attempts are now making by persons re- and Joseph Reynolds. 
rging adi 3 at Buffalo and Rochester, in the state of New Loco gain. 10,629} The corresponding secretary read letters from the 
i by forgery lo induce the general assembly of the state of , corresponding secretary of the New Jersey Histori- 
riers ep greater tolls on merchandise} New Yorx. Canalloans. The commissioners of “ age Dre organized, and from the New 
sweet PN ip to the citizens of Ohio, aad| the canal fund of New York, have advertised for pro- + wnat Society, with his reply to the latter, 
an *y es, which pass on the canals of the | posuls of a loan of $200,000 at five per cent. paya- r. Mayer stated tnat the hon. John P. Kennedy 
versi a 4 ew York, between Oswego, on Lake Onta-| bie quarterly. Proposals will be received for sums would be ready to deliver the annual address on the 
panes nbpeor than are or shall be imposed on| not jess than 10,000, until the 24th inst. 24th inst. The Library committee were directed to 
9. 1345. MW York uce belonging to citizens of the stale} New Yorx. Anti-rent rebellion. The trial of “Big = = ReDeMaTy Serangenems. 
dour mite » passing over the same route therefore | Thunder,” Boughton at Hudson, elicited some facts M he following resolution was offered by Brantz 
sn fact the ed by th _ |in relation to the sheriff of the county, going to} ™*8y°r esq.,and adopted: cp. 
The sit the hepeuiteeren assembly of the state of Ohio,| prove how difficult itis to have laws executed, when ai Resolved, That the committee on publication be 
og Sisituane greater tolls on gproperty be those to whom the trust is confided are infected irected to cause the journal kept by the honorable 
lare war of propert bela other states, than are chargea-| with a prevailing epidemic. The Hudson correspon-| Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, on his journey to Ca- 
The Brat or ae clonging to citizensof the state of| dent of the N. Y. Courier writes on the 6th inst.—| ada in 1776, as one of the commissioners from con- 
ar, and Ie able, and penne not only grossly unjust and | Speculations are rife as to the fact whether the she-| 8'e88, to be published with such illustrative notes as 
ar ve we sie eee - which will have the tendency | riff or Boughton is most guilty in the way of robbery.| ay be suitable, together with a brief historical) 
ny Oo hich ~ of Obio into other channels, but is| Jordar. one of the counsel for Boughton, said, (and oe of the political and military condition of 
and $0) HMMiO inposin toe will warrant the state of| very truly I think) that, on his examination, the|C@mada, at that period, and the result of the com. 
re ready the state of Ne er charges on property coming | sheriff was a “bold and daring swearer.” It seems} @!ssoners Mission,” 
The bag hat it will ew York than from eisewhere, | tome, and I heard the whole evidence of the sheriff’s The society then adjourned. 
heir sleeves protect - the duty of this state to take meas- | favorite deputy, that no impartial jury could possibly 
called te ite of her own citizens from | convict Boughton of the crime of robbery. That GEORGIA. History.—Some time since, on the re- 
with 0° Biboleed Tha ote Boughton ought to be punished and punished severely,| ception of a number of colonial documents from 
ver, Wi! 0 forward sk governor be requested forth-| no good citizen doubts; but, the district attorney and England, the Georgian Historical Sooiety entrusted 
week wndel NOr Of the "he one of this resolution to the| his relatives, of whom the sheriff is a distant one,|to the Rev. William Bacon Stevens, Professor of 
5 bere oe © branches take ew York, to be laid before thought proper, in order to screen the sherff, to press Belles Lettres in the University of Athens, the work 
be and cou JOH: general assembly of that} the indictment for robbery, involving an imprison- of writing the history of the state. Qn examining 
sunk us Speaker N M. GALLAGHER, ment of 10 years at least, or for life, in the discre-| the documents, it was found that those relating to 
their forls of the house of representatives. tion of the court, to the neglect of the minor offen-| the settlement of the colony from 1732 to 1735, 
shouted, DAVID CHAMBERS, ces, for which any jury would have found Boughton| were missing, and Professor Stevens could not, of 
» resist th, 19, 1845 Speaker of the senate. | guilty. hat. course will be pursued at the next| course, commence his proposed work. Recently, 
howe, 9 N. York Trib session of the court is a problem yet to be solved.”| the society found the greater portion of the missing 
! inating te says: : The pilog daw, hés Men the occasion of much heart-| ducuments in the state paper office, in London, and 
Globe Men opinion th Chancellor Kent has given | burning ween the Mew Jersey and New York} they have appropriated to Mr. Lemon, the Royai 
ay disse” ‘posing higher « alaw of the state of New| pilots, and has bothered the New York legislature; Archivist, the sum of $500, for their transcription. 
' © cang| «Nay on articles transported on} for mang ¢ears, to fix itso as to obviate complaints. | It is probable, therefore, that Professor Stevens wil] 
yhich have been imported from | Not veing able to satisfy the parties concerned, the| soon commence his labor. 
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Onto. Congressional apportions. The following 
View of the alterations made in the,congressional dis- 
tricts by the legislature, will enable the reader to 
perceive what has been done towards equaliz- 
ing the districts: 











that contract for the duplicate signatures here, which 
when obtained will complete the loan. 
Upon the return of the contracts to the governor 
duly executed, the next step will be for the governor 
to call an election of trustees at New York; that 
| being done and all the papers made out and signed 
| by the parties, the company, as a regularly organiz- 
ed body, may proceed without delay to start the 





A popular vote isto be taken this month 
in Iowa, to determine whether to adopt a constitu- 
‘tion and become a state of the union under the act 
of the last congress. ‘The St. Louis Reporter of 





{the 28th ult. says: ‘Most of the Iowa papers are op- 


posed to coming into the union, because the Missou- 
ririver is not made the western boundary of the 
proposed state of Iowa, by the act to admit her into 
Besides, the people of lowa seem to be 
anxious that their state shall be equal with Missou- 
The probability is that a majority will 
decide agast the state constitution and in favor of 
remaining¢(under a territorial government. 

| Resistance of civil authorities. The Bloomington 
lowa Herald, of the 29th ult. states, that the set- 
tlers on the “Half. breed tract,” in the southern pur- 





tion of the territory, were in arms, resisting the she- 
{ith of Lee county, who with an armed posse, was 

encamped near Keokuk, anc an engagement was ex- 
pected. The insurgents claim lands under some dis- 
puted titles, and seem determined todefend their 
possessions. 





Wisconsin. 4 division of this territory is spoken of; 
a portion, to be called ‘Superior,” or some abori- 


‘ire at Milwaukie. Two entire squares, compris- 
ing at least thirty buildings, were destroyed on the 
morning of the 6th at Milwaukie The names of 
individuals are given in the Milwaukie Courier, 
whose aggregate losses amount to nearly $100,000. 
The losses of Insurance companies as given, is 





The legislative assembly of Wisconsan adjourned 
on Monday the 24th ult., after asession of fifty days. 





Creeon. The Peoria Register givesa letter from 
Mr. McCarver, (who is speaker of the lower house 


Old Law. New Law. 
2d Disirict, 2d Disirict, 
Butler 28,173 Butler 23,173 ) 
Darke 13238 60,947|Warren 23.141 ¢ 67,033 | yori 9 
Preble 19,482 Clinton 15,719 j ‘ 
3d District. 3d Dis'rict. 1 
Montg’y 31,938) Montg’ry 31,938) OWA; 
Green 17,528 88 326 Green 17,528 ! 83 930 
Warren 23,141 ' Darke 13,282 ' : 
Clinton 15,719 Preble 19,482 J 
4th District. 4th Dis:rict. 
Miami 19,683 } Miami 19,688 } 
Clarke 16 882 | Clarke 16,882 | 
Chainp’n =-16,721 , 64.753, Champa’t? 16,172 $ 75,728 
Logan 14,015 "~~ |bogan “14,015 tt , 
Umon 8,422 Union 8,422 | a 
Madison 91025 | 6th District. rs 
Gih Districi. Crawford 13.152} ri in area. 
Crawford 13,152) Seneca 15.128 
Seneca 18,128 | Sandusky 10,182 
Sandusky 10,183 59.053/Uitowa 2,248 $ 68,915 
Ottowa 2,248 "| Wood 5,357 
Wood 5,357 Hancock 9,986 
Hancock 9,986 Wyandott 9,862] 
8th Districr. 8th District. 
Ross 27 460 } Ross 27.460) 
Hocking 9,741 | Jackson 9.744 | 
Jackson 9,744 } 67,754) Pike 7,626 $ 69,205 
Pike 7,626 | Adams 13,182 | 
Adams 13,183 J Scivto 11 192) 
9th Distr ict. 9th District. 
Fayette 10.984 Fayette 10,984 
Pickaway 19235 § 62;633'Pickaway 19,725 71.658 
Fairfield 31,914 Fairfield 319247 “'”” ) vinal name 
LOth District Madison 9,025 J | a , 
Franklin 25,049 10:h Distiret. 
Licking 35,096 89,724) Franklin 25,049 
Knox 29,579 Licking 35 096 82,205 
llth District Delaware 22,060 
Richland 44,532 llth District. 
Marion 1409 81,357|* Richland 49.435 
Delaware 22,060 Marion m 79,014 | $32,500. 
12th District. Knox 99,579 
Athens 19,109 } 12th District. 
Meigs 11,452 | Athens 19,109 ) 
Gallia 13,444 } 64,626! Vieigs 11,452 |} 
Lawrence 1192} Gallia 13,444 $ 63,483 
Scioto 11,192 Lawrence 9,733 | 
one i Hocking 9,741 J 


*A part of Richland was attached to Crawford, and a 
part of Marion isincluded in the new Co.of Wyandott 





Tennessee. The Political campaign, in this state, 1s 
likely to be a campaign of no trifling service, Our 
readers are aware that the legislature of Tenn. meet 
but once in two years, and consequently their state 
elections occure but once in two yeers. The whigs 
after a warm contest carrie the state at the state 
election, beating the then Governor, now president, 
Poxk, and electing a majority to the popular branch 
of the legislature, but the locos having as many state 
senators as there were whig senators, a wajority 
could not be obtained in that body to go into an elec- 
tion for a United States senator, to succeed senator 
Foster, whose term expired on the fourth of March 
last. Consequently, as im Virginia, the political par- 
ly that will be entitled to the senator is to be deter- 
mined by the election now approaching. ‘The locos 
have nomimated A. V. Brown, the late representative 
in congress from Tennessee, as their candidate fo 
governor. The whigs have nominated, E. A. Fosterr 
the late U. S. senator as their candidate for gover- 


nor. ‘Those two champions have agreed to travel the | 


stale together on a stumping expedition, and have 
published a list of sixty appointments, extending 


through sixty one counties, and occupying as many, 


days in the mounths of April, May, June and July.— 
The election takes place in August. 





Inuwors. Inprovements.—The arrangement be- 
tween the state of Jilinois and the bondholders has 
been consummated, as far as the agents on this side 
are concerned, aud a day of meeting has been adver- 
tised for the appointment of trustees of the joan. 
Nothing decisive will be done until return advices 
have been received from the other side. 

The Chicago Journal says: ‘lhe holders of the 
Illinois bonds and other indebtedness, resident in the 
state, have, through Gen. Fry, (who acts under di 
rection of the governor,) completed their subscrip- 
tions to the $1,600,000 loan, by entering into a con- 
tract with the governor. The aggregate ofcash sub- 
scriptions Is $164,202, being 40 per cent. ou $410.- 
630, which it coyers for registry and priority of pay- 
ment under the law. 

lt being necessary to have the contracts done in 
duplicate, Gen. Fry has forwarded tne one singed by 
the Lilinois subscribers to Mr. Leavitt for the signa- 
tures of other subscribers, 


Mr. L. as soon as the| Every thing is flourishingin this country. 
subscriptions are filled in New York, wiil forward | respectfully, 


of the Oregon legislature,) giving the particulars of 
business there. Start not, reader; the Oregon legis- 
lature is organized and ithas already commenced 
granting charters! What will anti-charterists say? 
| Mr. M’Carver says: 
| “The harvest is just at hand, and such crops of 
wheat, barley, oats, peas and potatoes, are seldom, 
if ever, to be seen in the states, that of wheat in 
particular, the stalks being in many instances as 
high as my head, the grains generally much larger 
_—I! would not much exaggerate to say they are as 
large again as those grown eastof the mountains. 
The soilis good and the most superior, being mild 
the year round and very healthy, more so than any 
country | have lived in the same length of time. 
Produce bears an excellent price. pork 10 cts, beef, 
6 cts, potatoes 50, wheat $1 per bushel. These ar- 
ticles are purchased at the above prices with great 
avidity by the merchants for shipment, generally to 
the Sandwich Islandsand Russian settle vents on 
this continent, and are paid for mostly in stores and 
groceries, the latter of whichis the product of these 
Islands, particularly sugar and coffee, of which 
abundant supplies are furnished. 

Wages for laborers are high—common hands are 
getting from one to two doliars per day, and mecha- 
nics from twoto fourdollars per day. It is with 
difficulty men can be produced at these prices, so 
| easily can they do better on their farms. 
| The plains are a perpetual meadow, furnishing 

two complete new crops in a year, spring and fail, 

the latter remaining green through the winter. Beef 
(is killed from the grass atany season of the year. If 
you have any enterprise left,or if your neighbors 
have any, here is the place for them. 

Dr. McLaughlin has just cummenced a canal 
around the Wilihamette Falls, which he expects to 
| complete in two years, ata cost of thirty thousand 

dollars. Our legislature, (of the lower house of 
which | have the honor to be the speaker) which has 
just finished its session, granted the doctor a charter 
for 20 years; he entering into an agreement to com- 
plete the canal for boats of 13 feet in width to pass 
in safety; the whole to be completed in two years as 
above stated. He has a number of hands now en- 
gaged in its construction and no doubts are enter- 
tained of his ability tocomplete it. He is con- 
structing a large flouring mill, with four run of burrs 
which will be ready fur business this fall. He has 
already two saw milisin operation at the falls.— 
vy. Yours 
M. M. M’CARVER., 
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Errors oF Sratistics. Inserting a short 4 
since an abstract from the report of Mr. Ellswonit 
the commissioner of patents, of the agricultura) - 
ducts of the several states of the Union, we A 
embarrassed, just as it was necessary to put fe 
paper to press, at discovering, on reading the artic 
in proof, that he had made.a wide mistake jp hi 
statement of the tobacco product of the state ; 
Maryland. Without either room or time on the , 
stant to rectify the error, we struck out so much 9 
the statement as related to Maryland, and PUt it tp 
press without reference to the product of the State 

We find the article is extensively copied, howey, 
with the error in it. Amongst other papers the Ni. 
TIONAL INTELLIGENCER of the 15th inst., has i Wilh 
the error unnoticed. 

In comparing the product of tobacco in the y, 
veral tobacco growing states, the paragraph copely 
des by saying, “anid Maryland [produces] not over hai 
a million of pounds.” 

The average product of tobacco in Maryland, 
believe, is about twenty-five millions of pounds, 

The following article from the Cincinnati Chroy 
cle refers to what is alleged to be another ery 
in the statement of the commissioner. 

Wueat crop or Onio—alleged diminution. 
copy the following paragraph froin the Ohio Cult, 
tor. It contains what we believe to be a great 
take, and we copy it for the purpose of correction, 


‘‘But the reports of the commissioner of paten& 


show that our state is fast losing this enviable dis 
tinction; and it 1s probable that the next year's 
port will strip our farmers of this their highest hong 
The report for the last year affords an argument i 
favor af the promotion of axriculture in Ohio, thi 
ought to command the most serious attention of be 
citizens, and cause them to put forth immediatea 
vigorous efforts for the diffusion of a knowledge of ia 
proved methods of cultivaiion among farmers. 

The wheat crops of Ohio for the past three yeu 
are estimated as follows: 

Crop of 1842, 25.357,439 bushels, 

” 1843, 18,786,705 ‘ (39 per ct. loss.) 

§ 1844, 15,969,000 ‘“ (15 p.ct. more los) 
Showing a decrease of 45 per cent. or nearly tei 
lions of bushels for two years. 

And this too, while it is well known that the nun 
ber of acres devoted to this crop has every year de 
greater than the one preceding! And anotheri 
portant fact is, there has not been a proportional! 
crease of other products to make up for thi! 
mense lors. Is it any wonder then that our slat 
embarrassed, and that farmers find it difficult to a 
their taxes? (The reports of the Board of Pil 
Works show a decrease in the aggregate amou 
wheat and flour shipped oun all the canals in thes 
for the four years ) | 

These statistics contain a palpable error, calci 
to give a very wrong impression. Where it? 
we know not; but we suspect it to be a lypozi4 
error in the Report of the Commussio er of Pai 
It is this. It 1s said that the crop of 1342 ws 
387,439 bushels. Now this is directly contrat 
all the private and public infrmation extant 
subject. Cultivators say that the crop o! 1) 
the best in many years. That crop was ret 
the census tables of 1840, and was but 16 si) 
bushels. Now, no man will believe Uva in dhret 
—and those years no better for wheal than y 
1839—the wheat crop suddenly increased mine™ 
of bushels! Such a statement is incredible. “ 
the good authority of the Commissioner ol Palen 
But we presume Mr. Eijsworth never nade § 
statement; for his own reports euniradict “4 
February, 1842, the Commissioner of Pateuls “4 
ted the crop of 184] at 17,979,644! 1! is ie 
plain that he never committed the Lega 
ting the crop of the nexi year at eight mir" WY 
The probability is that in the printed acco” 
is a typographical error. 

Now, on the showing of the same wr 
Commissioner of Patents,) what dues this! 
of the wheat crop amount to? Here It ls 
Crop of 1839 by the census, > 

‘1841 Commissioner of Patents, 139 
“ 1844 do. do. is) 

On the supposition that the last estima 
the falling off in three years is 2,100; 
which is but 12 per cent. in three year; 

F ai dilfere® 
per cent. in two years. Quile a satly ! 
failing off isno more than what freque’™’ 
from the changes of seasons. _ Thee 

But has there been any falling off. at 60 
of Ohio are known and kept with Br dit 
and in 1844 Oisio exported, in wheat 4" te ns 
millions of bushels of wheat. =! 4 
teea hundred thousand inhavitanls, 


rity, 


Uv 
stead 
! 
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able portion of wheat bread. We iafer from 


? re must have been at least as 
‘e two facts that there nasi , 
na as the crop of 1839 raised. 


a The deduction drawn from the diminution of flour 
Ort time orted on the Ohio public works is equally erro- 
sworth, wane? Cleveland was several years since almost 
ural pro. noes nly port for shipping flour on the lake, and that 
WE Were 4 a tlet of the Ohio canal. The reports of the 
put oyp Sard of Public Works show that the shipment of 
Ne article a there has diminished; but what has happened 
ake in hig al Tables published show that the ship- 
state of dt of four at Sandusky, Milan, and other lake 
On the in. at! bas increased immensely! So at Cincinnati, 
> Much of . flour mills are erected, whose flour is not trans- 
1 put it to a aa on the canals. As the wheat of these mills 
the state, Fis chiefly grown out of the state, perhaps it ought 
however, not to be included. Again, there are mills on the 
rs the Ny. Ohio river, whose flour does not appear in the reports 
has it with of public works. 
Tne most that can be made out of the diminution 
in the g. of wheat in Ohio is that the highest crop raised in 
ph conely the state withili six or eight years, was twenty millions, 
vot over hal and the lowest (that of 1844) sixteen millions. We 
doubt much whether the d.fference is as great as that, 
ryland, wy But if it is, if 1s bo greater than what the difference 
pounds. of seasons frequently causes —Cincinnati Chronicle. 


vati Chron 





dairy, at the West, is astonishing. Last year, the 
aggregate vaiue of the amount, that passed through 
the canals and the Hudson river, was over one mil 
lion and a half of dollars. 
We gather the following statistics in relation to 
cheese, from the canal office at Albany. 
Arrived at Hudson river. 


1834, 6.340,000 pounds. 
1835, 9,586,000 
1836, 14,060,000 
1337, 15,560,000 
1338, 13 810,009 
1839, 14 530,000 
‘1340, 13,820,000 
1841, 14,170,000 
1842, 19,004.000 
1843, 24.334 000 
1844, 26,674,500 


The shipments to foreizn nations, has averaged for 
the Jast ten years, about 3,000,000 pounds annually. 
This went to forty-two countries. Within the two 
past years, the market in England has been gradually 
gaining, and there was exported there in 

1843, 2,253,416 pounds. 
1844, 5,000,000 * estimated. 
[Rochester Dernocrat. 








ther erry New York Strate Inspgctions—Jaspections in| 


1944. The secretary of state has communicated his’ 
annual report of business done aud fees received by 
the various Inspectorships of the state, from which 
[have compiled for your mercantile readers the fol-' 

















vution. We 
Yio Cultin 


a great th jowing abstract, which is valuable, as showing tne} 1844 1845. Decrease. 
~ pes great amount of business done in our state: from the | Bacon, asst’d hhds. 
‘enviable jee comer Inquirer: | and casks 11,283 5,606 5,677 
dogpentite: Fiouwr and meal inspected in New York, Albany! po, do. boxes , 91 "16 "5 
xt eri Band Buffalo, in 1844, 2,143,669 bbis.; value $9,864,-' py. hams, hhds and 
ieee , boxes =» 24,185 «= «3,.824.—S—«*7, 261 
argument t Bef inspected in New York, Albany, Renssalear, Do. in bulk. Ibs. 309.743 140.900 168.483 
m a Kings, and Erie, 91,011 bbls. and tierces,; valued at: Beef, bbls. , 41,157 25,058 16.099 
inne ees 8. _ | Do. dried, Ibs. 41,600 36,200 5,400 
an F Pork inspected in New York and Albany, and in Lard. hhds. 999 167 42 
wledge 0 i Rensselaer, Kings, and Erie, 196,777 bbis. and py. pbs. 90.615 45.570 45.045 
armers, tierces; valued at $1,569,209 4. lo: kegs. 932°037 tap and iin ae 
st three ye Lumber inspected in Albany, New York, Brooklyn, Pork bbls. 239,469 154,017 135,452 
and Troy 61,970,501 feet, Do. bhds. 8,618 6,083 2/535 
hee Sole Leather inspected in New York, Albany, and pp, jn bulk, Ibs. 4,126,260 2,684,500 1,441,760 


in Chenango, Monroe, Franklin, and Tompkius—of 
sides, 1,106,463, weighing 18,796,361, and valued at 
$2,709,738 40. 

Stuves and Heading inspected in New York and 
Albany, 4,011,312 pieces. 

Domestic Spirits inspected in New York, Albany, 
“4 porn 2,268,007 gailons—valued at $557,- 
( ° 

Pot and Pearl ashes inspected in New York: Pearls 
20,124 casks, valued at $454,527 62; Pots, 51,983 
casks, valned at $1.085,220 40. 

Hops, inspected in New York, 4,712 bales, valued 
at $119 370 48 

Leaf Tobacco—6634 hhds. inspected in New York, 
weighing 10,692,500 ponnds, valued ut $497,457. 
Grain. The number of bushels measured in New 
York, was 2.570,302, valued at $1,289,117 98; wheat, 
194.375 bushels; rye, 200,849; corn, 1,164,566; oats, 
813.355; barley, 59,574; malt, 58,615; peas, 18,967. 

Flour. The New York Inspector inspected 1.623,- 
12] bbls.; the Albany inspector, 472,437, the Erie co. 
Inspector at Buffalo, 49,105. The whole number 
returned was 2,144,669 bbls. —18,236 less tnan last 
year. The nett amount of fees ot the New York 
Inspector of flour was $6,736; of the Albany In- 
Sector, $1,971 14; of James Gaffney, New York, 
ispector of sole leather, $2,030 80. 
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Tape wirn Texas. The merchants of Galves- 
fon ani Houston,says the Courier, have purchased 
Sne-half of the steamship John S. McKim, and she 
Sidmediately to be registered as a Texau vessel 
Wander the Texan flag. 
duly levied on the it 







By this means the extra 







blunder of & ; nited States vessels will be 
yt eniliions® hey by those who ship goods for ‘l’exas in that 
ted accoull! sel. She is to be kept running between New 





‘Neans and Galveston during all months of the 
year. The price of a passage is reduced to $12; it 
Was formerly $30. 


onl 


rr A new impetus seems to have been 
been j . ihe cheese trade, and for a few weeks it has 
4. fren demand for the Eastern market. About 
nd °K8.4inee, speculations commenced in Boston, 
= 4 lew days after, the bulk of the cheese in that 


ity , 
Y aod New York, was monopolized by a few 
talers, : 


it ; . 

) men inte the market in this section of the state, 

Wa dure up nearly all that could be found. What 
at the close of navigation last fall in 









Wi sale 








ral i " ‘ 
- 8; cents. ‘Phe rise being nearly 100 per cent. 


The price going up East, a house in this 


ities at 4 and 5 cents, is now in demand 


*fapid increase of this important item of the 


Provisions New Or_eans MARKET. The follaw- 
ing statement exhibits the amount of receipts at New 
Orleans, from September 1, 1844, to March 26, 1844, 
compared with the preceding year, and the falling 
off in quantity:— 





| SpPecuLATIONS IN suGaR. We published about a 
week since an article on the subject of the short 
crops of sugar, coffee, &c. One of the Boston pa- 
pers contains a letter from a New York merchant, 
in which the following views are expressed. Our 
business readers will, of course, take them for what 
they may deem them to be worth: 
‘There has been a feverish and advancing state of 
this market for the article of sugar, that has caused 
great wonder with many of us ignorant ones, in the 
great matter of the production and consumption of 
that article in the world. 
| From inquiry, it appears that all this excitement is 
‘from the expectation that the crop in the isiand of 
Cuba was so materially injured by tne drought, last 
fall, that it will not resuit in placing in the Cuba 


| 


10% 








a —_ 


100.000 of pounds. This year New Orleans exports 
to the northern and middle states 130,000,000 of 
pounds; thus leaving 62,000,000 of pounds required 
from other places to make up the average annual 
quantity. 

The last few years we have received from the 
Danish West Indies, 6.000.000 Ibs. 
Duteh “6 3,000,000 * 
Vianilla, 8,000,000 * 
Porto Rico and other Spanish ports, 60,000,000 ‘ 
Brazils, 7,000,000 ‘ 
And from Cuba 82,000,000 Ibs. —but 
as Cuba has but half a crop, take 
one half, 


-“~ 


41,000,000 «“ 


And we get, 125,000,000 ‘* 
Which is double what we want for our usual supply. 
It is not pretended that we shall not obtain the 
usual quantities from all other places than Cuba; and 
[ ask any reasonable person, if itis not probable 
that the great advance of prices in this country will 
induce larger imports from all the sugar producing 
places? If so, instead of a continued advance in the 
value of that article, we shail, in a very few months, 
find it an article of heavy sale at much less prices 
than it was before this unreasonable speculation and 
attempt at monopoly—a monopoly which cannot be 
long continued, for it is an article that must find its 
sale and consumption within the year it is produced; 
its deterioration in quality and in quantity never 
warrants its being kept from year to year, as almost 
any other article of merchandiae, (excepting fruit 
and perishable articles,) can be, 

These are my views, from some little acquaintance 
with this article of trade; and if they are not correct, 
please give such information as will rectify the er- 
rors they contain. 








{imports anp Exports or St. Jouns, C. E.—W. 
Macre, collector of the port of St. Johns, Canada 
“ast. presents the following statement of the value of 
imports and exports. together with the amount of 
duties collected at that port for a series of years.— 
The falling off in the duties in 1842 and 1843, arose 
from the introduction of goods into Upper Canada on 
the payment of the imperial duty, there being no 
provincial duty in that part of the province on many 
articles, such as tobacco, coffee, &c., in consequence 
of which great quantities were introduced into Upper 
Canada that would otherwise have been imported via 
St. Jolins. 


Imported. Exported. Duties collected. 
Years. Sterling. Sterling. Currency. 
: L. . 
1835 87,283 23,407 10,925 
1836 $3,819 42.691 11,801 
1837 100,584 79,563 13,059 
1833 83,233 28,417 14,199 
13839 85,454 36.325 14,183 
1840 191,423 40,355 30,3538 
1841 143.873 27,554 29,279 
1842 137,265 40 230 24.092 
1843 100.574 17.43] 17,766 
1844 122,708 23,745 22,363 
1845 192,208 23,570 34,892 








‘markets for shipments to all parts of Europe and the 
United States, more than one half of the quantity 
usually shipped, ‘The “knowing ones” consider this 
is sufficient to make all kinds of sugar worth from 
25 to 50 per cent. more than they would have been 
| worth if the crop had been an ordinary one in Cuba. 
| Is this so? The whole export of sugars from Cuba, 
‘annnally, has been about 340,000 00U of pounds; this 
year it falls short one half, or 170,000,000 of pounds, 
The whole export of sugar to Europe and the United 
States, from all the producing places, 1s about 2,- 
000,000,000 of pounds annually. 


This year the Louisiana crop for shipments from 


?| New Orleans, is estimated at 139,000,000 of pounds, 


which is 90,000,000 of pounds more than the average 
quantity shipped the past few years from that port; 


deduct this 90,000,000 from the 170,000,000 and it} 


leaves a deficiency of 30,000,000 of pounds. Against 
this deficiency it 1s said that the British West Indies, 
Port Rico, the French sugar colonies and Brazil, 
will have an increased production. But allow that 
there will be this deficiency wm the sugar product of 


the world for this year, wiral is it per esatuzge on the 


four per ceutum. Is it possible that four per centum 
reduction in quatitity can reasonably aliow of any 
material advance in‘the value of that article, all 
over the world? 

Ine whole quantity of sugar imported into the 
United States, aunualiy, is about 166,000,000 of 
pounds, of which: about 11,00U,U00 vi pounds are 
exported, leaving for consumption, 155,000,000 of 
ounds. Added to that ts the export trow New Or- 
eans to the northern and middle states, about 37,- 








whole production of the year? Certainly it 1s only | 


000,000 of pounds, aud you bave the amvuul, 192,-| 


Larce Carcors. The ship Rappahannock, Drum- 
| mond, of New York, cleared for Havre, with the 
largest load of cotton ever shipped by one vessel 
| from any port, viz. 





Weight. 
Under deck bales 4073 Ibs. 2,001,786 
| On deck 128 61,076 
Total bales 4201 Ibs. 2,062,862 


| Costing, as per manifest, $108,236 10. 

The largest New Orleans cargo was 4217 bales, 
weighing 1,937,238 Ibs., value $134,050, shipped last 
| year to Liverpool by the same vessel. 

The previous largest cargo from this port was the 
Greenhock’s last season—4000 bales, weight 1,941,- 
029 Ibs . valued at $136,163 55. Mobile still ahead. 
| Mobile Register, 29th ult. 


Topacco rok France We noticed a few days 
| ago, that the tubacco imported into France from the 

U. Siates was to be shipped in French vessels. We 
| learn trom a publication in the Rienmond Enquirer, 











| that the requirement of the French government, in 
| this respect, is as follows: 
Tobacco department—additional article. 

“The coutractor shall be bouad to forward in 
| French vessels the tobicco which we shall engage to 
| furnish to the Regie—uualess there should be no such 
vessels in the port where the tobacco is to he shipped, 
at ihe ti ue of his readiness to make the shipnent— 
and, further, unless the French captains should de. 
mand a higher freight thay captains of foreign ves-, 
sels. If tne contractor encounters either of these 
obstacles, he may ship his lovacco ia tureiza Vessels 
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on obtaining, at the time of contracting for the 
freight, from the consular agent of France a certifi- 
cate. which shall be forwarded to the Regie, that he 
has met with either of the impediments above pro- 
vided for. In the case of failure to furnish such cer- 
tificate, the contraetor shall submit to a reservation 
of three per cent. upon the value of the tobacco, of 
which the cargo consists. 
(Signed) H. SIMEON, 
Council of state and director general. 
Paris, 15th January, 1845. 


THE LEAD TRADE. From the elements at work at 
the west, it is evident this business is destined to 
augment beyond the legitimate demands of trade. 
Illinois, which for awhile was the producer, is now 
surrounded by extensive mining operations in Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin, and the facility of procuring 
the metal each succeeding year seems to increase in 
proportion with the aggregate sent to market. By 
the regular course of trade a full share of this busi- 
ness belongs tothe lakes, but for want of proper 
means of intercommunication with the lead region, 
our share is forced down the Mississippi to an alrea- 
dy over-glutted market. Last year the imports here 
from the west were even less than those of 1843, 
and from the iaformation now before us the proba- 
bility is that the ensuing season they will be still 
farther diminished. Indeed the quantity is so small 
as compared with the aggregate seeking an outlet at 
New Orleans, that we hesitate naming it. Future 
reference however may require its publicity. The 
number of pigs landed for three successive seasons, 


8: 

ee 1844. 1823. 1842. 
Lead pigs 6,276 23,753 23,926 

Some small parcels of shot were also brought 
down, which together barely answered the growing 
demand for the article at this point. Its abundance 
and very low price are evidences of the extent to 
which this branch of trade might be carried on 
through our port if suitable measures were entered 
into for its conveyance across Wisconsin to the lake 

re. 

The business of practicably working the lead 
mines in Illinois, was not attempted previous to 
1820 and 21. About that time, Col. James John- 
son, (brother of the late vice-president,) obtained 
a grant from government to work them, the agent 
allowing 10 percent. of the avails, which were sub- 
sequently reduced to 6 per cent.. This movement 
soon attracted vast numbers of speculators, miners, 
&c. to the Galena region, and consequently a prodi- 
gious augmentation in the amount prepared for 
market took place. It soon however began to react, 
and by 1829-30 the business had languished to an 
inconsiderable extent, until 1835, when a fresh in- 
terest was awakened to meet the home and export 
demand. Since that period the business appears to 
have had no limits, and has increased beyond all 
lion. 

Pine pew mines back of St. Louis will throw an 
additional amount into the market, and those in Iili- 
nois have already yielded an increased aggregate— 
100,000 pigs, itis said, are now at Galena waiting 
to be shipped, and the amount smelted in that vicini- 
ty this year will be 33 per cent. over any previous 
year. Between forty and fifty new leads have been 
opened during the winter in the mining regions upon 
the Upper Mississippi, and which will be wor ed 
this year. Should this be the case, the increase will 
in all probability far exceed the estimate given. 

The agent appointed by government in 1841 to 
make an examination of the mineral lands of lowa 
and Wisconsin terrttory, gave asthe result of his 
inquiries, that thatregion produced at that time 
nearly as much lead as the whole of Europe with 
the exception of Great Britain; and that it has in- 
disputable capabilities of producing as much lead as 
ali Europe, Great Britain included. — 

The quantity arriving at New Orleans annually, 
ending on the Ist Oct. each year has been as fol. 
ows: 

1828 pigs 183,712 

1829 146,203 1837 
1830 254,805 1838 
1831 151,251 1839 
1832 122,933 1840 
1833 180,062 1841 
1834 2u3,100 1842 
1835 251,733 1843 571,950 
1836 295,644 1844 639,270 

The lowest price at which lead has been sold atin 
New York, within 10 years, was 23 cents, 12 months 
credit, and the highest 8 cents, 60 days. ‘The form. 
er in 1830, and the latter in 1837. ‘Ihe quantity of 
Missouri lead received in New York,in 1840, was 
170,568 pigs. In 1839, 162,162 pigs. | 

"St. Louis is the first and main port of tranship- 
ment. To that place it is brought by steamers and 


pigs 244,090 
310,102 
295.097 
317,506 
334,470 
472.560 





other conveyances from above, and from thence the 
heavy operations have their origin. The charges 
there are 1 cent each pig for receiving and forward 
ing 15 per cent. for effecting sales, and 4 cents each 

ig for storage per month. The state of the mar- 
bet there is given in the following from the Repub- 
lican of the 6th instant: 

Since our last date the communication with Gale- 
na has been opened, and two boats have arrived with 
small cargoes of lead for this market. The first lot 
received, amounting to 2,200 pigs, was sold on Sa- 
turday at $3 123, and another lot of about 2,000 
pigs, received since, was sold on Tuesday at $3 15. 
There is a fair dmand, but most buyers are unwill- 
ing to pay over $3 10a3 123. The last sale at the 
landings below, was at $3 05. 

The New York market is new dull at $4, cash. 

[Buffalo Advertiser. 

————— EEE 


FIRE AT PITTSBURG. 


Thursday, the 10th of April, 1845, will be a me- 
morable day in the annals of this Birmingham of the 
west, as it has often been appropriately called.— 
About twelve o'clock that day, a woman kindling a 
fire to wash, at the S. E. corner of Ferry and Second 
streets, the wind blowing a gale from the N. W. at 
the time, it rapidly caught frame buildings which 
surrounded the spot, and in a very short time all the 
buildings from Ferry to Market, between Second and 
Front streets, were in flames. Captain Wood's cot- 
ton factory, N. W. corner of Second and Ferry, with 
all is machinery was burnt. The Third Presbyteri- 
an church was saved by great exertions, and the fire 
in that direction arrested. The old stone building, 
formerly occupied as a bank, and then the dwelling 
house of R. R. Johnson, in the rear went; next, Dr. 
Dimmit’s dwelling on Chancery lane; then the block 
of buildings belonging to Messrs. Denny & Croghan, 
occupied by Johnson & Stockton, G. Beale, the Fire 
and Navigation Insurance Companies, and others, all 
went to the flames, which now spread with fearful 
rapidity over Market to Woods, Smithfield, Grant, 
and Ross streets, sweeping every thing before it— 
crossing Third street at Jayne’s office—passing by 
some means the two buldings of Mr. Beenlen and 
Dr. Simpson, but burning down the Pittsburg Bank, 
and taking all south of 4th street to Ross, leaving not 
a building—crossing 4th street below the U.S. Bank, 
which with the Merchants’ escaped, and taking all 
the buildings fronting on 4th (north side,) to Wood, 
—those on Diamond alley, escaping so far. After, 
crossing Wood street, itextended to Diamond alley 
thus forming a solid sheet of fire from Diamond al- 
ley to the Monongahela river, raging like an ocean 
to the east. Afler destroying every building and 
everything—for there was no time to save goods or 
furniture—it crossed the outlet canal to Pipetown, 
which it Jaid in ashes, with the exception of Parry 
and Scott’s foundry,{Mr. Tomlinson’s iron ship yard, 
and the gas works—these are saved as we learn, but 
the large rolling mill (Kensington works) is burned 
down, 

The Monongahela House, defended by high walls 
and covered with an iron roof, fell before the fames 
like areed. The Monongahela bridge then caught, 
and it is said lasted but ten minutes. It is impossi- 
ble to enter into details. More than one half the 
city is burnt. All the noble buildings on Market, 
south of Third street; all on Wood street south of 
Diamond alley, and all the city east of that line is in 
ruins. ‘This includes the Merchants’ Hotel, recently 
furnished and opened by Mr. B. Weaver—all those 
large b’ocks filled with every variety of stocks—iron, 
groceries, drugs, &c. Men had no time to remove 
their goods, and knew not where to remove them; 
large amounts were carried to the river and left on 
the !anding, where they are now burning in masses 
—sugar, molasses, coffee, spices—all in so many 
burning heaps. 

Liats of the sufferers fill entire columns of the daily 
papers. We have room only for the fullowing brief 
summary of the devastation: 

City gas works, Monongahela bridge, Merchants’ 
Hotel, American Hotel, Monongahela House, Globe 
cotton factory, three Insurance offices, Doulas iron 
works in Pipetown, Bakewell’s glass warehouse, As- 
sociate Reform church, mayor's office, Pittsburg 
Bank, Western University, Cook’s periodical office, 
14 commission and forwarding merchants, 26 whole- 
sale and retail groceries, 7 druggists, 16 dry goods 
merchants, 3 oil factories, 6 hardware merchants, 2 
queensware merchants, 4 booksellers, 8 newspaper 
and job printing offices, 2 paper stores, 7 confection- 
ers and bakers, 9 iron and nail factories, 4 foundries, 
3 cotton factories, | soap factory, 6 tin and sheet-iron 
factories, 5 glass factories, 6 comb and brush stores, 
15 shoe stores, 7 hat stores, 3 watchmakers, 6 to- 
bacco and cigar factories, 17 hotels and coffee-hous- 





|e, 3 bell and brass foundries, 3 white lead factories, 


. 


4 livery stables, 12 cabinet and chair I. 
aa Pate ie 

physicians, 8 tailoring establishments, 3 eas ii 

brokers, &c. &c. &c. | bata 

A letter which we find in Bickne}), Re 
written the morning after the fire, Says; 4] Pet 
here yesterday just in time to witness ‘the 
tensive conflagration that has ever Occurred wee 
city, if not in the United States. Between oj, 
and twelve, A. M.  venee tay the alarm of fin 
given, and by five o’clock, P. M. that portio, oft 
city extending from Market street on the Mono, 
hela river, up to Pipetown, about three-fourth, 
mile, and from the river as far north as Fo, 
was one mass of ruins. Upward of twenty... 
were burned to the ground in the short space gi; 
hours, and in the most business postion of the. 
The wind was blowing a gale all the afternoo, 
efforts to check the fire seemed abortive until 
wards evening, when it changed its directig, 
carried the sparks and cinders towards the byjj 
already in flames. The loss is immense, any, 
suffering occasioned is incalculable. I have jy, 
turned from a walk over the burpt district, 
presents a sight truly heart-rending. On the , 
bank are burning cotton, coffee, sugar, pitch, j 
ture, glassware, tobacco, feathers, and every 
article generally found in ware and wholesale hy 
It will be remembered that a great numberg 
wholesale and commission houses were locatej, 
the Monongahela river, and between Marke 
Smithfield streets. They are all consumed, as \ 
great Monongahela Hotel. The bridge ov, 
the Monongahela river is also gone. {)» 
were the flames, that it is said that in» 
minutes from the time it took fire, the bridgey 
burning mass in the stream below. I was ow 
burnt district in New York in 1835, and [ amy 
opinion that they exceed it in territory. Th 
will be felt by the highest and the lowest, | 
dreds are thrown out of employment, and witly 
shelter for the night or a meal’s victuals toi 
the demands of hunger. All is confusion a 
may this morning. Hundreds may be seen hum 
through the streets, whose countenances by 
plainly tell that they are among the number 
have lost all. A large number of our best by 
men have been rendered pennyless. Many wiv 
yesterday morning independent, so far as wealt 
concerned, find that in the short space of tweniy4 
hours they are bankrupts.” 

For some two weeks previous, scarce 4) 
of rain had fallen. Every thing was dry ave 
bustible. Aided by the wind, the progres d 
flames was terrific. Some idea of the volew 
the wind during the time the fire wa 
ing on Thursday may be formed from the 
that burnt papers were picked up in Greensbuy 
miles east of Pittsburg, aud shingles 20 mild 
tant. The whole south ward containing froms 
to nine hundred houses was in flames in bil 
hour, and consumed in the space of two hous 
Monongahela bridge which cost $110,000 
took fire on the Pittsburg side, the flames mi 
ing and cracking along it with railroad sped 
ten minutes from the time it caught, it waspr 
in the river. 


The field of the fire extended along the 1 
gahela front of the city nearly a mile, int 
eight solid squares, and ranging often sour 
squares in width, up the city. About twetl 
squares, comprising it is supposed, adout oe 
sand houses, were destroyed. ; 

The extent of the loss has been variou 
mated. It is impossible to arrive as yet al . 
beyond a mere guess. ‘fen millions of 4 
which it has been conjectured, has no doudté 
margin. 

About one-third of the city was destroyed 
prising some of its heavy business houses. 
out of the question to attempt to save : 
thing. By the time an article was remove’ ” 
spot in imminent danger to a distance, the fam 
upon it again. Numbers of persons ha ; 
moved at imminent risk,—females re 
fined, sick, and infirm persons. One old [el 
risbed in consequence of refusing to leave” 
misesin time, The Pittsburg papers ° 
state that the persons missing and a cat 
burned to death are a Mr. Johnson, o 5 
City, Mrs. Susan Books, a washer- wom 
Kingston, esq., and an Irish woman name * 
Denning. build 

Of the first or west ward, the only DU" 
standing are the Third Presbyterian Me 
and Stockton, and the American prinlos 
the warehouse of the Globe cottoa oe 

The second, or south ward.—The “pe af 
ward, nearly the oldest part of the ¢! phe 
the most populous of the five wards, !S tgat 
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hree dwellings remaining. In the morning, 
dat noon, the streets of this ward wers thronged 
an a crowded and busy population, numbering 
with six thousand souls!—in the evening, not a sin- 
om shabitant was left on its deserted streets and 
ares, and ruin stalked supreme. hii 
The individual losses. — The losses of some indivi- 
syals and houses are enormous, ranging from $5,000 
to $200,000. Thus, one firm of wholesale gro- 
a” the heaviest holders of sugar, molasses, &c., in 
ae and also owners of the building in which 
ey did business, cannot have lost less than from 80 
$100,000. There is the Mononganela House, also, 
‘hich cost $200,000, including the furniture. In 
many instances merchants not only lost stocks worth 
9),000, but also their dwelling houses and every 
jollar’s worth of furniture and clothes they possess- 
4. Said one, | have lost $30 000 and have now but 
spe dollar in the world, 
The exchange offices. — Messrs. Sibbett & Jones lost 
onparauvely litte. Mr, Allen Kramer’s safe pre- 
red his books, papers and money. Mr. William 
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The effect will.be to set us back for a moment; bul 
we never had more confidence in the strength and 
spirit im our merchants to overcome it al! in time.— 
[t must not be supposed that all the business portions 
of the City are consumed. Most of the ery goods 
jobbers are untouched; so of the hardware mer- 
chants, and a number of the heavy houses are out of 
the limits of the burnt district. And it fortunately 
happens, too, that a large amount of groceries from 
the East, for the city, had not arrived. We repeat, 
therefore, that, though the City is terribly shaken, it 
is neither ruined nor totally prostrated. 
Larern—Since placing the above in type, we have 

the report of a committee appointed by the Councils, 
after a full examination of the burnt district, having 
minutely visited every part of it. They have arriv- 
ed at the following result: 

982 buildings burnt, value, 

Value personal property burnt, 


$1,566,500 
913,450 


$3,479,950 
This does not include money or personal property 





Hill, we understand, had all his valuables in the 
guitof the Exchange Bank. } 
The insurance offices, we believe, are totally ruined. 
eleara irom a reliable source that the Fireman ‘s | 
nsucance Office has lost $249,000, and will pay! 
pout 40 cents on tie dollar, The Fire and Naviga- 
ion Company have lost $200,000, and will pay the 
shole amount. The Fenn Office we have heard no- 
hing of, but believe itts ruined, and wil! pay only a 
mall per centage onthe dollar. The Mutual Of- 
ice, we understand, will pay all its risks—losses 

63 (OU. 

The appearance of things. Yesterday morning we 
aied around the burnt district. The appearance 
nf things is Awful—nothing but one immense forest 

f walls and chimneys 1s visible, and desolute heaps 

yf brick and mortar. The fierce fire licked every 

ombustibte clean up. Nothing that would burn es- 

aped. The wharf was covered with merchandize 
pf every description, furniture, &c., and many piles 
hich were rolled out, as it «as thought, beyond the 
peach of the flames, were consumed. Piles of burnt 
nd partially consumed coffee, sugar, cotton, nails, 
ron, paper, tea, &c., were scattered along it. Of 

e Monongahela bridge, nothing remains but a tong 
ine of burot tiuber across the river, between the 
aked piers, all over the hills piles of furniture, bed. 
ling, &c., are scattered. 

Messrs. Sibbett & Jones opened their safe in the 
morning, but every book and paper in it were burnt 
p, and the gold and silver melted together. Hard- 
y one safe out of ten, exposed to the fire in the 
buildings, saved anything in them. We noticed a 
aree number completely destroyed with their con 
Puls, 

These are but the outlines of the picture given us 
by the Piltsburg and other papers, of this distressing 
alamity. 

Ou the intelligence arriving at Baltimore, a meet- 
ug ol the citizens was convened on Monday and 
heasures taken to evince their sympathy, Qne branch 
ofthe City Councils, anticipating the well known 
iberality of the community, proposed to advance 

000 at once on the faith of collections to be raised 
by Whe Committees appointed for the purpose. ‘The 
biher brancin hesitate whether they have authority so 
» appropriate money .in the treasury. 
lhe legislature of Pennsylvania, in session at 
arrisburg, by a unanimous vote of each branch ap- 
propriated $50,UU0 to the sufferers, and exonerated 
¢ burnt district from taxes for three years. 

Meetings of the citizens of New York and Phila- 


. he recuperalive euergies and characteristic en- 
“prize of our countrymen are already in requisi- 
are 8 few years will exhibit Pittsburg like a 
“pte, from the flames in greater vigor than 
a t is gratifying to jearn from the Pittsburg 
| oe that their “large manufacturies are wntouch 
be Geo mill of any importance destroyed, was 
° Ky Factory, which was the smallest in the city, 
ls ingston tron works, and Bakewell & Pear’s 
A lore Various other small establishments 
aang be but it is with great satisfaction we 
rativet that the great leading branches are com-' 
the Y untouched, and that business,so far as 
y are Concerned, will go on as usual. 


ae cur wholesale merchants in the grocery, 
one aud dry goods branches who were burnt 
Seg Number of them will commence forthwith, 
hate Whelly ruined, many much crippled, but 
tay i. the majority can go on as usual, and yes- 
fice, Y Were busy getting places of business and 
Te 8S With heartfelt pleasure we observed the for- 
Dtepininn Which they bear their losses. There is 
tmined ho despair, no sulleness; but a calm, de- 
Spirit, which must carry them up again.—' 





of young men or persons not keeping house. 

The whole amount insured 1s set down at $800,000 
or at the outside not more than $850,000, on which 
it is believed the insurance offices will pay a very 
large per centage. 

The Bank of Pittsburg found their notes and pa- 
pers all safe in their safe, and are now doing business 
as usual in the building of the old bank of tne United 
States, 

The Pittsburg American of Saturday says—The 
city surveyor has just made a report to the councils 
of the area of the burnt portion. It makes 50 acres 
in the city and six acres without the citv limits — 
Nearly the whole of this was densely built. Within 
this boundary was scarcely a vacant lot. We do not 
think it would average one vacant lot to the square 
in the whole 50 acres. Perhaps no city of the same 
size has the same amount of ground covered with as 
many and as noble buildings. 
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COTTON INTEREST. 





A pamphlet has been published recently at the 
south, said to be very ably written, to prove that the 
production of cotton increases faster than the con- 
sumption of it justifies, and that it would be to the 
interest of the cotton planters to turn a part of their 
attention to other pursuits. A correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury combats this doctrine in the foul- 
lowing communication to that paper: 


[FOR THE MERCURY. | 
Shall we continue to plant and increase the overgrowth 
of cotton? or shall we become manufacturers of cotton 
stuffs. 

The animating news of a probable repeal of the 
duty on cotton in England, will be followed, we trust 
soon, by the acceptance of the Zoll Verein treaty by 
our government. If the correct principle of mutual 
concession in establishing free trade, is ance admit- 
ted, we shall soon see the tariff buried in the deep 
The interests of the farmer and grazier—of those 
who raise small grain, tobacco, hogs, &c., all now 
exporters—in short the great interests of the whole 
country are on the side of the cotton planter: and it | 
is not possible that a whole nation can Jong continue 
to tax all the millions of its people, for the mere 
benefit of a few hundred thousand selfish, avaricious 
and deceitful individuals. Our planters may rely 
upon it, that better days are coming. We have seen 
just as ruinous schemes of our former rulers, pass | 
into oblivion, and so with the tariff If the British 
themselves are brought to confess, that their religi- 
ous fanaticism had blinded then to their true inter- 
est, in abolishing slavery; if they are compelled by 
other nations to abandon the right of search, on 
which they would hitherto have staked their exist 
ence; why shall we despair of redress? Is the Amer- 
ican people less intelligent than those they sprung 
from, and whose language they speak? Are we less 
clear sighted, when our pockets are concerned? No! 
Most important changes are rapidly going on abroad, 
and their influence will not fail to reach us in due 
season: just as every ameliorating and invigorating 
improvement has hitherto done. 

But it suits the purposes, and is clearly the inter- 
estof a certain class of persons to give the miost 
exaggerated statements of the yearly stock of cot- 
ton on hand. This is intended to serve as evidence 
of an overgrowth, and to press upon the planters, 
factors and others connected with the culture of 
cotton, that these continually reiterated assertions 
are not to be denied. Many persons unacquainted 
with trade, are thus blinded to the effects of the 
tariff in prostrating the price of cotton, and give 
way to an opinion that its present want of value 
does not proceed from the enormous tax laid upon it 





indirectly, but from over-stock, 





The reply to all this is, that so long as capitalists 
in England, at the north, and among ourselves are 
so ready to invest in cotton all their ready money 
funds, and even stretch their credit to the utmost, 
whenever there is a chance of circumstances, there 
cannot be a surer proof that there is no overgrowth. 
What merchant or capitalist of common sense, or 
the most limited experience, would touch an article 
with which he was sure the market was always 
overstocked? If the probable repeal of a duty of 
12} per cent. on cotton created such a sensation in 
the cotton market in England, what would the repeal 
of our own tariff laws not do for us, on renewing 
free importations from England? But besides, we 
are evidently much nearer the ultimatum of growth, 
than the :vorld is of its want of clothing. It is vain 
to anticipate henceforward much increase of cotton 
on our part. Mere land cannot bring cotton, and 
the laboring population of the south can only add to 
its numbers by the common Jaw of nature. We do 
not fear, therefore, Mr. Roper’s array of figures, in 
his agricultural address, to show the quantity of cot- 
ton land yet uncultivated, nor do we think any cot- 
ton planter ought ever to be alarmed at the bugbear 
of overgrowth. Let it be remembered that there 
are one thousand millions of inhabitants in the world, 
allof whom will, in the end, wear cotton cloth in 
some shape or other. 


While we wish to treat him with all possible cour- 
tesy and respect, we advert to this gentleman’s ad- 
dress with deep regret. The whole tenor of it so 
far from recommending perseverance under tempo- 
rary discouragement, would induce despair; so far 
from laying down what are admitted to be the true 
principles of political economy, or giving such advice 
as would be usefal, in our opinion, to the youug and 
inexperienced planter, he recommends a_ course 
which, if followed, would make profit utterly unat- 
tainable in southern agricultural life. 


According to Mr. Roper, we plant too much and 
farm too little; and this saying ts echoed all through 
our land by those who know but little of a country 
life. What is farming? According to a great agri- 
cultural work, “‘where a farm is cultivated principal- 
ly under the plough, it is termed an arable farm; 
where the fattening of live stock is the object, it is 
called a grazing farm; where milk, butter, or cheese 
are prepared, they are dairy farms, so of sheep farms 
—inixed farms, &c. Not a word of cotton or rice 
farms; these are in the occupations of the planter, a 
class of men but little known to agricultural writers 
from whom Mr. Roper’s echoes take their faith. 


We are blessed by a kind Providence with a class 
of our population peculiarly suited to our climate. 
That climate again is peculiarly capable of produ- 
cing crops of the most valuable descriptions. But 
both climate and population force upon the proprie- 
tor of the soil, a peculiar system of management, 
and he is compelled besides, if he wishes to live, to 
leave his tome at a season the most important, for 
his crops and his laborers. ‘The necegsary conse- 
quence of this is, that his operations in agriculture 
must be reduced to the fewest objects, and carried 
on upon the simplest plan. If he has a great varie- 
ty of articles under cultivation, or if he has mechan- 
ical works carried on by his people, he may be sure 
that confusion will supervene, and loss, if not ruin, 
willbe the result. If instead of cotton or rice, he 
were farming in small articles, with a view to profit, 
their value would be absorbed in the difficulty of 
getting them to market, or of selling them when 
there. Hence, a farmer must be his own agent, and 
sell his own grain or cattle, and his wife ought to 
tend the market with her butter anq poultry. It 
wuuld he vain to trust farm produce to black agents, 
and to no other with us would they yield an adequate 
commission—we say nothing of our customs which 
are utterly incompatible with a farming system. 

Mr. Roper considers that trade which exchanges 
our superfluities, for articles of necessity, manufac- 
tured by our neighbors, or even by. distant strangers, 
as a state of humiliating and provoking vassalage.— 
“As long,” says he, ‘‘as we are tributaries, depend. 
ant on foreign labor and skill for food, clothing, and 
countless necessaries of life we are in thraldom.”— 
In order to show this, he has (page 8) given usa 
list of all the supplies we get from elsewhere, 
amounting to $8,640,000. Hats, beef, pork, fish, 
baskets, pails, brooms, &c. &c. 

“The annual revenue of every society,” says 
Adam Smith, ‘is always precisely equal to the ex- 
changeable value of the whole annual produce of its 
industry; or rather is precisely the same thing with 
that exchangeable value.”’—Vol. Ist, p. 319. 

“By pursuing his own interest, an individual fre- 
quently promotes that of society more effectually than 
when he intends to promote it. | have never known 
much god done by thuse who affected to trade for 
the puolic good.—Zbid, 
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‘Trade, says the Edinburg Review in its earliest 
and most vigorous days, (vol. 3d, p. 292, for the year 
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the consumption increases with the reduction and di- 
minishes with the improvement of the price of the 


babilities that the annual production May § 
increase as to drive the planters, many of the Meh 













ee E, 
e Umpqua, 


ters the P 


3% 1803.) ‘Trade enriches a nation by enabling it to} raw material, and it may therefore be assumed that| other occupations, or permanently to depres Inly m rem 
S| exchange what it has no use for, against wiat it| as the quantiiy annually produced is increased, the! price beyond the lowest figure yet known: 9 te cedar cise 
a4 stands principaliy in need of; and not by the profit} average of prices will in like proportion decline; af-| the statements of a few years since are to bet t we are fot 
a or commission that may be realized by its mer-| fected otherwise only by the existence of temporary | upon, can result only in a positive and abgg| be. hich when 
as chants. It is absurd to say that all trade is merely | speculation, the application of new purposes and the| to the grower. iat, jicious frag 
4 an exchange of equivalents; if this were the case| opening to new and extensive markets. The subject we have thus briefly examineg ;, On the sout 
a no exchange could ever take place at all. The ex-| It becomes, then, a question of interest whether| teresting not merely to the cotton planter, but we than W 


change is ahoays a gain to both parties, and each receives 
more than he gives away. In the case of an absolute 
an@ proper surplus—that is of such an excess of par-~ 
ticular commodities, as could in no way be used at 


the planter can afford to produce the raw material 
at prices materially lower than those henow rer 
ceives, and whether the probabilities are in favor of 
an increase in the demand corresponding to the car 

















other leading interests of the country, which om 
to a greater or Jess extent affected by the prog 


of so important an article in our annual prod a 
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ricultural s 
dar) on the 


they are on 


Hest and hes 


iP ve home, there 1s a direct gain of the whole articles ob-| pabilities of production. Upon the general scale of| at present. The last twenty years have seen an re saplings 
me ne tained in exchange, and in every case there is a great| prices which existed a few years since in other arti-| crease in our product from half a million to two [tis singul 
eS gain to the nation, out of which the profits of trade | cles, if the testimony of the cotton growers may be/a half millions of bales per annum; and the prot yn will not 
7 | are defrayed. If one country produce no corn, but] received, they could not afford to continue the pro- bility that as our capacity is yet much more tik gon. This 
a oe! raised twice as much cotton as it had any use for;} duction at prices even above the highest of the pre-| sive, it will also be made more available, is cOnside ise wheat, bi 
es and atother had a great superfluity of corn, but no! sent quotations. ation not calculated to weaken or destroy the al rien vegeta 
Be materials for clothing, it is evident that a trade be-| The reduction of price in the articles which they} est which attaches to the question both in its gy, well as th 
ms esa! tween those two countries would be in the highest| are compelled to purchase, so far as it keeps pace | and political aspects.” : wberries. 
Tn ft Tr rerio to rw ee ne their i ee the reduction in value of the products of their a cmanarammparenbnameemedenirgememmanttinmerncteas-mmemneee ee ben the days 
cy real riches in an incalculable proportion. abor, equalizes of course the cost of such productio i ea yse of its mi 
4 The effect of this barter, too, ‘would not be con-| and cae geseral result. We, however, dtertata lit THE OREGON TERRITORY. in relation 
a fined to the exchange of the existing superfluity; it| tle doubt that the quantity of cotton annually brought ——Berritory, take 


and the population of both would increase along 
with their ability, to feed and clothe an additional 
number of inhabitants. 


To this simple case al] the complicated operations 
of commerce are ultimately reducible, for all the ad- 
vantages of trade centre in this, that it enables us to 


get what we want, by giving what we have no use 


for, and stimulates our industry to increase the quan- 
tity of that surplus, which is good for nothing but 


for being exchanged against something else, 
What would have been the consequences, if in- 


stead of supplying their wants on the very principle 


which yearly loses money will for any length of time 
be persevered in, but it may not be easy, situated as 
the planters are—-with their plantations which must 
| be cultivated and their slaves which must be fed and 
clothed—to employ their property in a manner more 
advantageous. 

The danger of a change would be to create in 


detrimental to the producer. 
Texas is, in our view, destined within a few years to 
exert a very powerful influence upon the increased 





production of cotton, and, taken in connexion with 















exciting so much of the attention of the peop} j 
seems not unwise to draw a brief sketch of thew, 
ation, climate, and other advantages of that re! 
of the United States west of the Rocky Mount 
now claimed by Great Britain. 

First then as to its extent—always assuming thy 













we are speaking of the country between the 42/ 


some other article of production an overplus equally | 54th parallel of north latitude—on the east it sin 
The annexation of 800 miles along the Rocky Mountains, on the si 


400 miles along the Snowy Mountains, on the we 
700 miles along the Pacific Ocean, on the north % 
miles along the North American possessions of Ry 


nd other foun 


4 would stimulate both countries to increase their in-| to market will continue to increase, to such an ex- From the Albany Argus. “The miner 
a dustry, and enlarge the quantity of this exchangea- | tent that even with the consideration alluded to, its! irs EXTENT—ITS SOIL—ITS PRODUCTIONS—THgE jy pvestigated. 
+ ble produce. The one would cultivate its corn fields production will entail upon the planter a positive RICAN TITLE, AND THE BRITISH CLAIN, sve howevel 
I and the other its cotton plantations more extensively; | loss. Wedo not of course suppose that a business At this time, when the Oregon territory js wil nd on the W 
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Jaid down by their great writers in this celebrated | other circumstances, will make its ultimate destina- 
journal, the planters of the southern states had been | tion a matter of anxious interest. The cotton grow- 
frittering away their time and distracting their at-| ers have hitherto been disposed to attach little impor- 
tention, in heating out ill shaped plough moulds, ma-} tance to the demand which exists for home consump- 
king bad axes and wretched hoes. In teaching wo- | tion, although the quantity now required to meet that 
men with the capabilities of full task hands, to idle | demand is nearly equal to the whole amount produc. 
their time in spinning and weaving cloth, not worth | ed in the country twenty years ago. situate north of the parallel of 48. Van Cover 
the wearing after it was made. Buta new lighthas| The enterprise of our northern capitalists and the} [siand, 260 miles in length and 50 in breadth, ci 
broke in upon us. The advantages of labor saving! ingenuity of our northern artizans have, within a/ tains 12,400 square miles—an area larger than Ma 
machinery; of consummate skill acquired by long ' few years, brought our manufacturers of cotton goods} sachusetts and Connecticut. Queen Charlotte’ 
continued practice in constructing all the most im-| to such perfection that we are enabled successfully | rather Washington Island, 150 miles in length andi 


sia and England. This area or immense valley « 
tains 360,000 square miles—capable undoubtedly ¢ 
forming seven states as large as New York, or {or 
states of the dimensions of Massachusetts. 
Some of the islands on the coast are very lay 
sufficient to form a state by themselves. These in 
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portant implements of husbandry, are to be over- to compete in foreign markets with the Eaglish man-! in breadth, contains 4000 square miles. On butt %, the rive 
looked or rejected, and ‘‘a few negroes principally ufacturer. We are exporters not merely of the raw! these immense islands, though they lie between damm sa nae br 
the old and young, or those partially disabled are to; material, but of the manufactured article, and be- high parallels of 48 and 54 degrees, the soil is on, rock, c 
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be abstracted from field work to fabricate plantation lieving, as we do, that our trade in the latter is des- 
implements.” See Mr. Roper’s address, p. 9. | tined to be of great importance, and that our manu- 
e believe there are few, if any planters who do! facture for domestic consumption will largely in- 
not at thfS very time raise their provisions, their) crease, we cannot but feel that the planters eventu- 
corn and potatoes. There are few who do not raise | ally attach to the home market a consideration which 
poultry, and very many make their own bacon. But} they have hitherto beer unwilling to concede. 
Mr. Roper seems to have forgotten the bane of our; The efforts which have been made by England to 
country. Mr. Gregg we presume never heard of it! supply her artizans with the raw material from her 
—country fever—get rid of this, enable us to pass own colonial possessions, whether successful or not, 
the summer and fall on or near our plantations, and| indicate sufficiently the policy which sways her coun- 
a new system of things will arise in Carolina. ‘’o' cils, and that it is necessity rather than choice which 
this subject we challenge Mr. Roper to direct all! supplies her looms with cotton grown in America 
the energy of his mind, and with him every well} and not in India. 


wisher of his country. We believe the thing 1s pos- This policy is natural enough, even witkout takin 

sible—and atall events it is worthy of retin co into considenatiin the well te cot views of the ate. 
consideration, well worthy of our best united efforts.) on nent and people of England upon the subject of 
Slavery, and the indisposition which they evidently 
Upon this subject, the following remarks, extract-! fee] to purchase anything the product of slave labor 
ed irom the money market item of the New York| which they can possibly avoid. With the existence 
Commercial Advertiser, are worthy of attention. | of this feeling we may rest assured that if the growth 
‘The receipts of cotton at the south- of cotton can be fostered by England, in her colanial 
erp poris have already reached 1,616,713 bales | dependencies, so as eventually to exclude that which 
Exceeding thuge up to the correspon- is the product of slave labor, while it carries out her 
ding date of last year 269,651 bales! general polcy to supply her population from her own 
And the export during the same — | resources with the materials of manufacture, no 
time (since Ist Sept.) have been 914,088 bales | measures will be left untried for its accomplishment. 

427 824 bales 

The increase thus far in the receipts fully justi- 


to be well adapted to agriculture. The straits: 
circumjacent waters abound in fish of the fi 
quality, Coal of good quality, and other vel 
minerals have been found. 

The region between the parallels of 42 and 4 
grees, is undeniably a splendid and desirable counl 
It possesses that variety of soil and climate and | 
ductions so necessary to form a desirable who 
consisting of prairie and woodland, 1m a rich pri 
sion and variety. The forest trees are gigaillt- 
from 15 to 50 feet in circumference, and from Ill 
over 300 feet in height! This may seem incredibt 
but these facts are vouched by every traveller ir 
the tame of Lewis aud Clark to the present daj. 
The trees are principally pines, cedars, and firs. " 
farmers in the Atlantic states this may seem 
strange growth of timber fora fertile soil. Mr. Fat 
ham, who spent some months there, and who! 
scribes with great power but perhaps with some' 
aggeration, remarks of the country north and betve 
the Columbia river and the straits of Juan de Fud 
that “The forests are sa heavy and so matted" 
brambles, as to require the arm of a Hercules 
clear a farm of 100 acres in an ordinary life 
and the mass of timber is so great that an “a 
to subdue it by girdling would result in the pr) 
tion of another forest before the ground col . 
disencumbered of what was thus killed. The 





Exceeding those of last year We have not indeed the greatest confidence in the 
ultimate success of these efforts to increase the sup- 








fies the expectations which have been entertained of| ply of cotton from other than American gources, to| prairies among the woods are covered pe “Whales ; 
the magnitude of the crop, and most of the estimates, | an amount adequate to the wants of the English ma-| grasses, anu are useful as pastures. The soilo COMME tod arc “3 it 
we believe, at present fix upon two and a half mil-| nufacturers; yet they may be so far successful as to) like that of the timbered portions, is 4 A i emouth df 
lions as the probable amount. The large stock on| increase the aggregate stock in the market to such| mould, 8 or 10 inches in thickness, resting 0? “Gave I} 


tum of hard blue clay and gravel.” , 

The Columbia talons its oe in the Rocky a tas t0.elop 
tains, as high as the 54th parallel—and in 16" ino Amt as 
windings traverses a distance of 4500 miles. | aM 4, that de by | 
ters the Pacific Ocean at the latitude of 464°" esign 


grand in foreign ports at the commencement of the 
season, taken in connection with the extensive ship- 
ment, precludes the anticipation of any material im- 
provement in price, and leads rather to the conclu- 
clusion that our next quotations from abroad will be 


an extent as, taken in connexion with the increasing 
exports from this country, may permanently depress 
the price so ag to afford the planter a bare liveli- 
hood; and if, as is not unfrequently the case he be-, 


comes embarrassed, effectually close the door against bund. In th 
Jess favorable than those already received. The ca-| any recovery in prices which might enable him to; Frazer’s river (350 miles in length) ve bool with, The : 





pabilities of the. southern and southwestern states for 
the production of cotton are as yet, in our opinion, 
. by no means fully deyelaped, although the returns 
ol stock on hand at the clase of each season indi- 
cate that the consumption does not increase in a ra- 

tio corresponding with the increased production. 
As a general principle it is undoubtedly true that 


shake off his difficulties. 

Under such circumstances the planter would be) 
able readily to appreciate the value of a home de- 
mand, unaffected by a supply from beyond our own ibe 
borders; and of which he must necessarily have the! mile wide, with 15 feet water on the bar, “In the enr 
exclusive cobtrol,—Even with an extended con-/| sets up for 30 miles—above that, it is uonatiey r Vered with‘. 
sumption at howe, it is not beyond the range of pro-| account of fails aad rapids. Forty miles & 


of Juan de Fuca at the 49th. paraiiel. Lays 
and fifty miles south of the Columbia, the boat 
river enters the Pacific. This stream chert ol 
miles in length—at its mouth, three-four | 
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ne Klamet river (in latitude 42, 40) 
amet river (in latitude 42, 
e Ung vif. Its length is 150 miles. Mr. 
a ‘ remarks, as something pecutiar, “The pine 
cedar disappear upon this stream, and instead of 
yo eeare found a myrtaceous tree of small size, 
et when shaken by the least breeze, diffuses a 
dd fragrance through the groves.” 
me the south of the Columbia there is more prai- 
ig wood land. ‘This is stated to be the finest 
icultural section In Oregon. The trees (pine and 
dar) on the uplands are of the same enormous size 
: they are on the banks of the Columbia river. The 
jlest and heaviest trees in the Atlantic states seem 
re saplings in comparison. : 
itis singular, though it is so stated, that Indian 
o, will not thrive in any part even of southern 
yon. This seems scarcely credible, for they can 
ise wheat, barley, oats, and even the most tender 
ren vegetables in a great portion of the territory, 
well as the finest variety of apples, pears, and 
qberries. The dry chilly nights in summer, even 
hen the days are very warm, are represented as the 
ause of its non-adaptation to corn. 
{n relation to the general aspects of the Oregon 
ritory, taken as a whole, Mr. Farnham remarks: 
“The mineral resources of Oregon have not been 
vestigated. Great quantities of bituminous coal 
sve however been discovered on Puget’s Sound, 
ndon the Willamette. Salt springs also abound; 
nd other fountains highly impregnated with sulphur, 
nda. iron, &c., are numerous. 
“There are many wild fruits in the territory that 
ould be very desirable for cultivation in the gardens 
the states. Among these are a very large and de- 
jous strawberry—the service berry—a kind of 
ortleberry—and acranberry growing on bushes 4 
rdfeetin height. The crab apple, choke, cherry, 
ndthornberry are common. Of the wild animals, 
here are the white tailed, black tailed, jumping and 
noose deer; the elk; red and black and grey wolf; 
he black, brown, and grizzly bear; the mountain 
heep; black, white, red, and mixed foxes; beaver, 
ux, Martin, otters, minks, muskrats, wolverines, 
marmot, ermines, woodrais, and the small curled 
ailed, short eared dog, common among the Chippe- 
ays. 
“Of the feathered tribe, there are the goose, the 
rant, several kinds of cranes, the swan, many varie- 
ies of the duck, hawks of several kinds, plovers, 


bite eagles, ravens, crows, vultures, thrush, gulls, | 


oodpeckers, pheasants, pelicans, partridges, grouse, 
powbirds, &c. 


“In the eastern sections, the buffalo abound, and 

are hunted by the Oregon Indians, as well as the 

Black Feet. Wolves are troublesome to the settlers, 

but they are not so numerous as formerly.” 

He thus finally sums up his interesting narrative— 
“To conclude, few portions of the globe, in my op!- 

nion, are to be found so rich in soil, so diversified in 

surface. or so capable of being rendered the happy 

abode of an industrious and civilized community.— 

For beauty of scenery and salubrity of climate, it is 

not surpassed. Jt is peculiarly adapted for an agri- 

cultural and pastoral people, and no portion of the 

world beyond the tropics, can be found that will 

yield so readily with moderete labor to the wants of. 
man.’' Mr. Farnham dissents from this opinion, and | 
holds that Oregon is not equal in its soil or capabilities | 
to California or the valley of the Mississippi. 

Great Britain claims without reservaticn, all the; 
territory north of the Columbia river, and with an | 
equal right to navigate that river. It is said that she | 
has offered to make that river the boundary between | 
the two governments. This claim, if allowed by the 
United States, would take full one half of the Ore- 
gon—perhaps more. To this, our country wil! never 
accede. During the discussions in the papers and in 
congress, our title to the 49th parallel was consider- 
ed valid and unquestionable. 

The American title rests upon the strong and ac- 
knowledged right of discovery. Captain Gray, of 
Boston, in the year 1792, in the ship Columbia, en- 
tered for the first time the great river of Oregon, 
whieh be named after his ship—the Columbia—and 





to this day it bears that and no other name. This is 
of some moment, as there is a law of nations which 
reads thus: “The nation which discovers and enters 
the mouth of ariver, by implication discovers the 
whole country watered by it.” In virtue of this dis- 
covery, the Columbia valley belongs to the United 
States as against England. As if to perfect our ti- 
tle, it is not denied thatthe Lewis and Clark and 
Wallamette rivers, its tributaries which spread 
through all Oregon, were first explored by the Ame- 
ricans by the expedition sent out by the American 
‘congress at the suggestion of Jefferson, under Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clark. There was a minuteness and 
a fulness in their discoverics which gave the highest 
authenticity to a title founded upon prior discovery. 

Cregon is ours also by purchase (in 1819) from 
Spain, undeniably the first discoverer and occupant 
of the coast even as far north as the 55th parallel.— 
iIn 1819, Spain, for a consideration of $5,000,000, 
ceded to the United States Florida, and also all her 





“In the rivers and lakes are a very superior quality 
of salmon, brook and salmon trout, sardines, stur- 
on, rock, cod, the hair seal, &c.; and in the bays 
nd inlets along the coast, are the sea otter and an 


buferior kind of oyster.” 


Capt. Wilkes on the same subject observes: 

“FisHERIES.—It will be almost impossible to give 
an idea of the extensive fisheries in the rivers and 
on the coast. They all abound in salmon of the fin- 
st flavor, which run twice a year, beginning in May 
ud October, and appear inexhaustible; the whole 


population live upon them. The Columbia produces 


the largest, and prohably affords the greatest num- 
bers. There are some few of the branches of the 
Columbia that the spring fish do not enter, but they 
ee supplied in the fall. 

“The great fishery of the Columbia is at the Dal- 
les; but all the rivers are well supplied. The last one 
00 the northern branch of the Columbia is near Col 
Ville, at the Kettle falls; but salmon are found above 
ibis, in the river and its tributaries. 

“lo Frazer’s river the salmon are said to be very 
humerous, but not large; they are unable to get 
toe the falls some 80 miles from the sea. 

‘la the rivers and sounds are found several kinds 
of salmon, salmon trout, sturgeon, cod, carp, sole, 

bunders, ray, perch, herring, lamprey eels, and a 
ind of Smeit, called ‘‘shrow,” in great abundance; 
‘40 large quantities of sheil fish, viz: crabs, clams, 
oysters, muscles, &c., which are all used by the na- 
he and constitute the greater portion of their 


“Whales in abundance are found along this coast, 
and are frequently captured by the Indians in and at 
® mouth of the straits of Juan de Fuca. 
‘ AME.— Abundance of game exists, such as elk, 
“él, antelope, bears, wolves, foxes, muskrats, mar- 
ney beavers, a few grizzly bears, and siffleurs, which 
- “OF or by the Canadiavs. In the middle section, 
Mat designated as the rolling prairie, no game is 
vith In the eastern section, the buffalo is met 
bind he fur-bearing animals are decreasing in 
“ers yearly, particularly south of the parallel of 
i indeed it is very dovbtiul whether they are suf- 
them! humerous to repay the expense of hunting 


me... the spring and fall, the rivers are literally co- 


rights, title, and claim to all territory on the Pacific 
| coast north of the 42d parallel of latitude. 

The only circumstance calculated to weaken the 
rar of the United States title is the well 

nown Nootka Sound contest (in 1789) which ter- 
minated in a convention between England and Spain 
in the year 1790, some twenty years before our pur- 
chase from Spain, and with which condition our ti- 
tle is undoubtedly clogged. The terms of that con- 
vention have been the source of infinite dispute.— 
Alteran examination of the terms of the treaty— 
the debates in the English parliament, when the trea 
ty was laid before that body—the contemporaneous 
action in relation to the surrender of the English 
possessions on Nootka Sound, which had been seiz- 
ed by Spain—which surrender, by the way, an 
English historian, Belsham, insists was never made 
—the whole convention seems to be resolved into a 
jot occupancy on the part of Englishmen and Spa- 
niards for commercial purposes. Such a one now 
exists and has existed for twenty-seven years between 
Great Britian and the United States in relation to 
the very same territory. Yet wedoubt whether any 
American considers that we yielded in the least our 
ultimate title to the Oregon, by that joint occupancy. 
Applying the same principle to the convention be- 
tween England and Spain, and the conviction will 
arise that the title was left in abeyance to be deter- 
mined by subsequent agreement. 
clear summary of the American title: 


1. Discovery of the mouth of Columbia river by 
Capt. Gray, of Boston, giving the name of his ves- 
sel to the river. 

2. The discovery of the head of the same river by 
Lewis and Ciark, under the authority of the United 
States. 

3. The settlement of Astoria under the auspices 
of Mr. Astor, an American naturalized citizen. 

4. The treaty of 1803 with the French republic. 

5. The treaty of Spain of 1819, acquiring all rights 
of Spain toland north of 42 degrees beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. 

6. The Nootka Sound contest (1789) between Eng- 
land and Spain. 

7. The treaty of Utrecht (1763) between France 
and England, settling boundaries—this settlement 
becoming ours, as the ,;successor of France in that 





With geese, ducks, and other waiter fowl. 


part of her dominions. 
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8. The treaty of Ghent (JS15) restoring Astoria 
to the United States as American property. 

9. American cilizens were once in sole possession 
of the Columbia river region. 

Even should the Nootka Sound convention he con- 
sidered a cession of title and sovereignty to England 
on the part of Spain, it only applies tu the places 
named therein, and those are situated north of the 
49th parallel of latitude. It is well remarked, **Not 
an inch of soil in the valley of the Columbia and its 
tributaries was included in the provisions of the eon- 
vention of 1790." South of Nootka Sound all par- 
ties in this country concur that our title is “clear and 
unquestionable.” And there 1s not the remostet pro- 
bability that our people will ever consent to surren- 
der an acre. 

Though this qnestion is evidently surrounded with 
complicated difficulties and embarrassments, grow- 
ing too, in no small degree out of the joint occupan- 
cy, we have the hope that it will be settled peacea- 
bly, honorably, and satisfactorily, under the auspi- 
ces of our president and his able secretary of state. 





THE FEMALE FACTORY OPERATIVis 
OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


DR. SCORESBY’S LECTURES ON AMERICA. 


The sixth of these highly interesting and popular 
lectures took place on Monday evening" last, in the 
large room of the Bradford Church Institution. The 
subject having been announced Lo be in reference to 
American factories and the female factory workers, 
and aseach gentleman was allowed, on this occa- 
sion, to introduce a female factory worker, the au- 
dience was exceedingly numerous, and altogether 
the room presented the most animated appearance. 
The Rev. lecturer was again received with enthusi- 
astic applause, and after some preliminary remarks, 
commenced by treating on the character and con- 
dition of the female factory workers at Lowell. He 
said the Lowell female factory operatives were not 
young persons brought up in factories, for there 
were very few children employed at Lowell, neither 
were they generally engaged in factories as laborers, 
nor were they children of the poorest class as with 
us. Nor yet were they the children of persons re- 
siding in the neighborhood of Lowell. With us the 
female hands who supplied the mills were the child- 
ren of persons resident in the respective neighbor- 
hoods; but in Lowell the case was otherwise. The 
residents of the neighborhood certainly supplied 
some of the hands, but the vast proportion came 








The following is) 


from districts varying from 50 to 200 milles in the 
states. Tney left their homes and natural protec- 
tors and placed themselves under the arrangement of 
a manufacturing corporation established for their 
reception. In the contingency of slack times they 
can go home without suffering to the community or 
inconvenience to thewseives, while our population 
in such emergencies would be liable to suffer. The 
class to which they belonged was that of the farmers, 
for the American farmer was universally a pro- 
prietor of the land he cultivated, arising from the 
inmense extent of national territory, and the cheap- 
ness of unoccupied lands. The rents which are 
paid for farms in this country would purchase the 
fee simple there. These farmers, who were well off, 
did not think it discredituble or unsafe for their 
daughters to leave the domestic fireside and become 
factory operatives. Indepencvot as they were, they 
were not above working themselves, nor allowing 
their daughers to work. To jabor with one’s tiands 
was not a demeaning circumstance, even to those 
who tnight be able todo without it. America need- 
ed all the physical powers of its population, and in 
jfact,could employ an hundred fold more. Hence 
every one however wealthy, was used to Jabor, and 
no injury would be douwe to the poor, when there 
was abundance for all; so that if every man, woman, 
and child were to become operatives, stiil there 
would be an abundant demand for labor; fur no po- 
pulation which might be introduced could compete 
with the demand for labor, to the extent of the re- 
sources of the country. But to the country farmers 
and their families there were special advantages by 
thus employing their young feinales He would now 
| Speak of their object in females thus becoming facto- 
ry operatives. Although to the American farmer 
the earth bore all kinds of fruits and grains abun- 
dantly, ‘tyielding seed to the sower, and bread to the 
| eater,” yet there was wanting one essential comfort 
which the country did not so readily yield, namely 
money, for the produce of many of the farmers was 
little available for being turned into money. Most 
produce bore a low price at the nearest market, and 
such market was often at a great distanee; so that the 
produce can be turned to but jiitie account. Hence 
the readiness to work at Loweil where money wages 
were good, thys readerig the work altractive to 
farmers and their daughters. While the desire of 
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er was the great object of the girls in becoming gether in the sleeping rooms of the boarding-hotses 
actory operatives, that desire for gain was stimu-' be anything tending to their greater security; but 
lated by a variety of motives, some by personal from all the available means he had of inquiry, he 
vanity, some self-aggfandisement, some subsistence, 
and others by considerations which do honor to the! duct bore a favorable comparison with like classes 
best feelings of humanity. He had heard of cases in| in any country. Not that the accounts of some tra- 


which country girls worked for the purpose of ob-| vellers could in every instance be proved, or that in 
taining the means of be.ng clothed in silks, &c.; in 


others where young peuple, having no means of gain- 
ing personal property at home, nor their parents of admit that their general moral character appeared 


giving them any, had gone to Lowell for matrimonial 
purposes, and oblaining settlements for life. Others 


had become factory operatives for a much higher condition, possessing the same moral character.— 


object—to seek the relief of a father from debt, or 
the pressure of a mortgage on property, as the claim 
of interest caused the: to struggle hard. These 
were ho uncommon cases, and instances were well 
known where an affactionate sister left the parental 
roof and became a factory girl to benefit her younger 
sisters and brothers in their education, or to geta 
college education for a beloved brother. These 
Cases were stated to have occurred; they were ho 
norable to humanity and to the high minded girls 
actuated by such noble motives. (Much applause.) 


He would now treat on the subject of their manner of | 


life under the boarding house system. The reason 
for introducing this system was that there were 


nearly 7,000 females in the factories at Loweil be-. 


tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, several 
thousands of whom had no relations nor home in the 
city. 
spletive corporations, the houses were of the most 
commoidious class, placed under the superintendance 
of females as matrons. These matrons paid a small 
rent for the houses, and provided for the maintenance 
of the inmates generally un abundant supply of food, 
and more than needful by variety. They were limited 
by the master to 5s. a week for board and lodging. 
The lecturer here read a characteristic letter in a 
publication called the “‘Lowell Offerirg,” for May, 
1844, a work edited and conducted entirely by female 
factory workers at Lowell. The letter was from a 
young woman, named Susan, to Mary, her friend in 
the country, and exhibited much sterling wit, pathos, 
and affection. The lecturer also read lengthened 
extracts from “Knight’s Weekly Volume,” under 
the heading, ‘Mind among the Spindles.” In some 
of these extracts were Latin quotations, which in- 
duced the lecturer to observe that some of these fe- 
male factory workers knew something of Latin, 
French, and German. After reading some pleasant 
stories from the ‘Lowell Offering,” which were 
beautifully told, and full of touches of natural feel- 
ing, the lecturer turned to the general character and 
moral conduct of the factory girls, which he observ- 


ed must necessarily be a difficult and delicate sub-| 


ject, as all estimates of moral character must be 
made with reference to some well-known class by 
way of comparison, and comparisons might become 
offensive. His hope was to give no just ground of 
offence or objection on either side, and his endeavor 
would be to give a fuithful description of the moral 
character and condition of the female operatives of 
Lowell, and compare them with those of our own 
country, and if the meeting concluded that they were 
in advance of usin respect of what was lovely and 
estimable, his earnest prayer would be that his young 
country women of the factory-working classes would 
give the matter that thought and reflection, so that 
by the Divine blessing they might profit by 1t. (Ap- 
plause.) He heard surprising accounts of the cha- 
racter of the female factory operatives of Lowell. 
Though they might, perhaps, be too highly colored, 
and exaggerated, and knowing as they did the de- 
ceit, corruption, and desperate wickedness of the 
human heart, and the sad faults of many in respect 
to outward rectitude and virtue, of whom they 
thought so well, there was no reason to suppose that 
these young persous were different from others. At 
the same time, comparatively considered, these 
young women might have attained a higher moral 
condition than this or the like class of females in 
this or any other country. This showed the inte- 
resting and important nature of the ingutry, which if 
roved to be in their favor, might, by the Divine 
Lisihine, be profitable to those of a similar class 
whom he now addressed. His mind was bent on 
getting up such things as he thought, under the Di- 
vine blessing, might be profitable to them. This 
showed his inquiries had been made with caution; 
and finding that severe attacks had been made on 
these girls in respectable journals, his caution was 
proportionately increased. He therefore expected 
to find these female operatives little different to 
others elsewhere; but this expectation did not agree 
with what he believed to be the fact concerning 
them. ‘The position 0: these girls as strangers from 
the country, left to their own discretion and seli- 
dependence, so exposed to risk and temptation, was 


But from the careful arrangement by the re-, 





was led to infer that their moral character and con- 


some cases these females were as free from vices as 
others; but after making every allowance, he must 


high and commendable; so high, indeed, that he 
could say he had never seen any class of the same 


This was not peculiar to Lowell: it was the general 
character of the young women of New England. So 
that, while they inferred that in no part of the world 
_Was there a high standard of female character, it 
| Was assumed, with respect to the rest of the young 
/ women of like rank, that the standard of character 

of the female operatives of Lowell bore a fair com- 
parison. And from information from their spiritual 
instructors, it appeared they were anxious to keep 

up that standard of moral character, equally with 
the other young women of New England. This 
was proved by investigations arising from the severe 
attacks on the young women of [,owell before re- 
ferred to. A medical man, Dr. Bartlett, not inte 

rested in the factories, had published a pamphlet in 
vindication of the female operatives of Lowell. The 
statistical accounts given were interesting, and in 
most points conelusive. Dy. Bartlett said that “the 
great body of these girls were as virtuous as any 
other female population, and had an honest pride in 
maintaining the respectability of their class; and so 
far from their being injured by removing from the 
‘country to factories,” this author said, “their moral 
condition is improved, and the influence thus exerted 
,is ealightening and improving; their manners are 
cultivated, their minds are enlarged, and their moral 
and religious principles fortified. Hundreds of them 
long live to refer their best happiness to their resi 
| dence at Lowell. There were certain facts to which 
they might refer in aid of their inquiries. Some 10 
or 12 years ago, when the factory girls at Lowell 

/ were only 4,000 in number, an overseer there said 
, that there were one thousand of these females united 
| to Christian churches as members, and that the same 
| number were regular attenders on the means of 
igrace. In 1839, Dr. Bartlett said that 6,000 souls, 
| one-third of the population of Lowell, were connect- 
|ed with Sunday schools, that there were 5,369 scho- 
| lars and teachers, the females comprising three 
fourths, a large proportion above 15 years of age, 
| consisting of girls employed in the mills. The report 
| of the union said, that more than 500 scholars during 
the first year were personally interested in practical 
piety and that 600 had joined Christian churches.— 
The question to be considered was, how were these 
beneficial effects produced? 

Here the choir sung the anthem “sound the loud 
timbrel,”” accompanied by Mr. Simpson on the organ. 
The rev. De. resumed by observing that the two 

other considerations to which he would seek to di- 
rect their attention were very important. The first 
was the inquiry how these remarkable circumstances 
about the condition of these factory operatives were 
produced; and secondly, to inquire whether they 
might not learn something from them relating to the 
improvement of our factory operatives. A variety 
of causes contributed to the general result, and of 
these he might notice first the generally high tone of 
tnoral principle and propriety of behavior prevalent 
among the young women of New England. ‘This 
point was very striking; but as he should have to en- 
large in the course of the lecture on the general, 
moral, and religious condition of the United States, 
he would not therefore, refer more particularly to 
the subject at present, but merely say that the high 
tone of moral principle among the female classes o¢ 
the states of New England is such as strikes a stran- 
ger with the greatest surprise and delight. ‘The uni- 
versal prevalence of education among all classes, 
connected with respect for the Bible and religion, 
ought to be noticed. Evucation, in order to its he- 
coming religious, ought to be based on scriptural 
grounds, and associated with religious doctrines.— 
Ihus the influence yielded {by education obtains a 
moral direction, and the education which is abstract- 
ly power, is diverted from nature’s guidance which 
is evil, and put under heavenly guidance which is 
good. ‘I'he education of factory girls was not of a 
higher order than those of others, and not equal to 
that-of girls of a similar class in cities. As to their 
general education, one fact was sufficient. A gei- 
tleman assured him that all the girls under his care 
were well educated. An examination which took 
place with respect to 800 girls between the ages of 
15 and 25 belonging to four mills of his corporation, 
showed that there were only 43 out of that large 








Of this number 40 were Irish and two Te, 
tives; so that out of 800 girls there was only - 

tive who could nut write her name legibje 5 ONG by 
Another point for consideration was the Neat, 
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ercise any moral influence except negatively * 


fair means of subsistence was essential {or 






















rich man, may be a God-fearing man; for Lane 


may be a sun of Abraham and a priviledged sain 
but economically considered, extreme poverty a 
sents peculiar snares, as was shown in the pra ety 
Ager—‘'Give me neither poverty nor riches: at 
me food convenient for me, lest | be full ang i 
thee, and say, who 1s the Lord; or lest [ be poor ad 
steal, and take the name of God in vain,” 
ample remuneration of the girls in Lowell, thy 
in many cases it iministered to love of ress, yey 
cured them from the peculiar temptations of povey 
and enabled them to take a line of self respect, 4) 
thus to aid theic religious kno vledge in producing, 
higher standard of moval virtue. Another considg, 
tion was the watchful care of young WOMEN DY thy 
employers. Dr. Bartlett specificd the care of bogp, 
inzghouse Keepers, superintendents, and overseers » 
a‘*moral police,” whu kept a vigilant waten; ay 
while industry was rewarded, no violation Of the 
judicious cules of the corporation, nor any LIT ope 
conduct met with indulgence or tolerativa, Qii\y 
maintaining a sound character could a girl retain, 
situation ia a mill, and when disunissed for jing 
priety it was iinpossible to rezai her employmeny§ 
the mill or in any other. The overseers general 
were married men, and caretully selected, not ol 
in regard to their qualifications as men of actin 
and intelligence, but alsu as to their fiiness as mori) 
agents. Dr. Bartlett had mquired into this point ¢ 
One superiniendant who said that there were} 
overseers and as many second overseers 10 mills uw 
der his care; 29 out of 30 were married men wii 
families, and that the other was about to be married 
Of the younger overseers two-thirds were marr, 
and several others were about to be sv. Twenlp 
six of the overseers were members of Christi 
churches, and four were deacons. As a body the 
overseers were described as intellectual, pussessei 
of practical good sense, sound morality, aud as uw 
ful, exemplary citizens their equals might be cha 
lenged. Very many of the principal proprietorsd 
the factories in Lowell were men distinguished ln 
piety and benevolence, and who exerted a wateh(ul 
beneficent interest over the moral tone of the oper 
tives whom they employed. He did not say thatal 
of them were unexceptionably good—only the mori 
influence, on the whole, was decidedly favorable- 
Neither did he mean to say that all the moral it 
fluence sprang from pure benevolence or sound re 
ligion. No, there were a variety of motives 10 lt 
shape of self-interest which concurred in produciig 
generally good result. One influencing oceneet 
tion was the fact that the keeping up of the mon 
character of these establishments was of great iw 
portance in securing their prosperity. hale 
otherwise, the respectable classes whvw contriou 
the hands would not trust their daughters to the . 
moralising influence, and the sources being stopp, 
the streams would cease to flow. At this time rn 
geowth of manufactures was checked by the i 
ciency of hands, and yet if the influence were poe 
wise than moral, the present operatives, as 4 - 
would leave their employment and go home. Bes! 
the sense of moral obligation and true religious ~ 
ing, other motives no doubt contributed to the er 
tion of the same praiseworthy object. But oa 
was not confined to these; for ministers and teac “ 
of Sunday schools all combined to produce . 
straining, restraining, and salutary resale 
factory population. He had yet to notice pt Z 
culiarly beneficial influence of the Lowell girs ss 
regard to the moral character of these factory 4 
tives, and to which he requested particular atte? ; 
Wherever Lowell was spuken of, or this fey oe 
described, this commendable feeling of *. vet 
operatives was distinctly indicated. Dr. are 
said, ‘the influence of girls over theme! re tora 
greatly to the production of this high tone 0 “ee 
character.” This might be an over-rated aw 
their turn for religion, and respect for the Bib t 
prominently influential, yet it no doubt Pe ule 
the handmaid to the practical precepts cu oat 
They had an honest, conservative pride 10 oad 
laining respectability of character. Jaen f io ti 
uot suffer any superintendent to ve indifferent 





































peculiar; nor would their being congregated to- 


number who did not write their names tolerabiy weil. 
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character with impunity. No superimbended! 
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He did not mention this with a view to Bradt, ciated with, 
because the wages in this town were as gooq “a ih a0 illegitin 
of any other. These circumstances could “at peard that t 
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tion from the snares of poverty, from sell nec mediately su 
and the abandonment of female virtue. 4 Wrelsh, nd a petitic 
poverty-stricken population can hardly be vituge tionable cas 
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ep his hands if he failed to remove 

overseer COUN es after being pointed out. His 
Pi 3 at Boston and Lowell gave the same results. 
aga eral tone of character and feeling 1s kept so 
: 9 nat any girl becoming disreputable is not asso- 
highs with, but obliged to leave; and an instance of 
; illegitimate child was scarcely known. He had 
a rd that the steady girls banded together as a kind 
Wale and thus kept up the sense of honor. If 
oy girl was suspected of bad conduct, she was im- 
an) sel suspended, reported to the managing party, 
ond a petition presented for her removal. In unques- 
andthe eases they would all leave the mill if the 
tition was not granted. He had thus described, 
with all the impartiality which his means of informa- 
tion would allow, the state and condition, intellec- 
tual, economical, and moral, of the factory girls of 
Lowell; but he was not satisfied with himself in thus 
exciting their surprise or contributing to their plea- 
sure by giving information without endeavoring to 
{urn so important a subject to their advantage. And 
whilst the public position which he still retaired 
among them demanded some practical i Meare 
for their advantage and benefit as a manufaciuring 
pulation, they, he trusted, would see it their duty 
on their part to receive with candor and good feeling 
the suggestions from the case of Lowell which he had 
now to offer. It wonld pe perceived that the case 
of Lowell was in many respects peculiar, and there- 
fore prevented what was done there from becoming 
a model for us. The high prices they got for manu- 
fectures through a protective tariff, enabled them to 
ay ‘high wages, and the scarceness of operatives 
enabled them to demand ample remuneration, and 
those receiving it obtained more gain in saving be- 
cause of the careful and cheap manner in which their 
jodging-houses were established, while the amount 
of remuneration thus obtained in saving induced 
more independent persons to engage in mills. But 
there were several practices at Lowell, which not 
only deserved their attention but also their imitation. 
First he would suggest to his young friends that it 
was their interest and duty to emulate their Ameri- 
can sisters in their zeal for educatien. The elements 
of reading in our factory system and the school at- 
tendance required from children, rendered effective 
service, and he had done his best in promoting the 
erection of sehools and the employment of superior 
teachers in Bradford and the neighborhood. (Loud 


cheers.) But the wantof due attention afterwards ' 


limits the benefits of the best previous education, 
and much benefit is cunsequeutly lost. Hence the 
importance of emulating the praise-worthy girls of 
America in endeavoring to improve their minds by 
acquiring knowledge. ‘They had heard of the efforts 
of the American girls toward improving their minds, 
raising themselves as rational beings, and advancing 
their condition in life. It might not be practicable 
for them ali todo what the American females did, and 
altain what they had attained; bnt he was persuaded 
that many of those whom he now addressed, if their 
hearts were set upon it, might doa great deal. It 
was in their power, with their respectable earnings, to 
tain a few books in order to enadle them to keep up 
their schooling and improve themselves; and as to 
the time they had for this purpose being very short, 
yet however short it might be, it was not shorter than 
the time possessed by the Lowell factory girls. The 
better plan would be to attend one hour three or 
four times a week at an evening school, and thus add 
to their stock of knowledge and raise their condition. 
Ifa sufficient number of them were disposed to 
adopt this plan, happy should he be to assist them by 
every means in his power, in the prosecution of so 
laudable an object. Both rooms and teachers might 
had for as many as were disposed to attend; 
aud if those who desired to improve would cultivate 
that desire, it would not be difficult to aid them in so 
Cnuobling a purpose. Happy would it be for them 
& factory operatuves—happy would it be fur them 
ret and mothers—happy would it be for their 
usbands—happy would it be for their children—hap- 
PY wonld it be for the places were they labored— 
and he appealed to them—he asked them—would 
*Y endeavor to emulate in regard to religious at- 
inments and intellectual culture what strangers so 
much admired in the factory girls of Lowell?— 
‘ reat applause.) In order to attain such a condi- 
‘on $0 befitting their humility and sex, let him sug- 
= thecarefyl cultivation of a high tone of chaste, 
oral principle. In the case of the Lowell girls, 
oo rememder that whatever others had done 
< ‘0 factory girls, whatever care was bestowed 
wana by others, yet all would not do without a 
tech ul care over themselves and each other. And 
ufheien the general fact—no care of others was 
. eae without ourowncare. The female without 
meme ing for her own character 1s already a lost 
gain t. One who had no seli-respect would never 
respect from others. But self-respect and cha- 





racter ought to be valued beyond all other wordly 
considerations, except the possession of that chastity 
which comes from religion, but which respect for 
character supposes. And so precious is female pu- 
rity, that a single error is a blemish to respectability 
through life. There is no repentance for that fault 
which can restore to the same place in society, though 
it be sought with many tears. Well would it be for 
those whom it concerned to watch against the pre- 
vailing profligacy of our country. Let him press 
upon them the great importance of the choice of a 
companion, and a careful consideration of their as- 
sociations. To associate with such as were unduti- 
ful and regardless of character was destructive of all 
character aad self-respect. The conduct of the 
Lowell girls in this respect was peculiarly worthy of 
imitation. A case which had been named to him by 
a factory proprietor might here be stated with ad- 
vantage. A change had been made in the keeper of 
a boarding-house. A widow was chosen on whose 
character three years ago there rested a cloud of 
suspicion. The girls said that if this individual were 
put in the house they would leave. The reply was 
that there was no just ground for the report, and she 
would be able to explain the circumstances satisfac- 
torily. This, however, did not satisfy the girls, and 
they said if she was appointed they would leave; they 
said reports had gone abroad, that their character 
was everything to them, and must not be risked nor 
damaged on any consideration. The result was that 
another appointment was made. The result was 
that another appointment was made. He mentioned 
this to show their peculiar sense of the importance 
of character in any person with whom they associa- 
ted. But need he remind them that with regard to 
character, its only real security was the posssession 
of true religion. (Applause.) Without religion 
there might be generally moral outward conduct, but 
there could be no inward purity. It was worthy of 
consideration whether a mere watchful regard to the 
moral character of female operatives on the part of 
those who had the oversight of them tnthis country, 
were not more practical. In proposing this inquiry 
it was satisfactory for him to state, from his own 
knowledge, that the mill-owners in the town and par- 
ish of Bradford, did interest themselves abont the 
moral character of the females whom they employ- 
ed. There were those who saw and felt their respon- 
sibility as masters, and who would not, knowingly, 
retain an ill-conducted female in their employment; 
and nu doubt among the majority of our manufac- 
turers, there were many others who sought to pro- 
mote a healthy moral influence among their hands, 
and he believed the larger number were willing to do 
so if they saw a feasible plan. Stiil, however, he 
feared thot our masters, as a body, did not sufficient 
ly feel their responsibility in regard to the moral 
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and factories. (Hear.) {t had occurred to him 

while reflecting on this important subject that some- 
thing might be done calculated to promote these use- 
ful ends. The suggestion he would offer was the 
formation of an assoctatior:s among the manufactur- 

ers and the overseers, uniting with them other be- 
nevolent individuals for the. improvement of the con- 

dition of the operative classes. If such an associa- 

tion was formed, its primary ohjeet would be to con- 

sider the best and most practical methods of carry- 

ing its commendable object into effect, and organise 

the instrumentality necessary for carrying ot the 
methods agreed on. Among the different plans which 

might be proposed—and he suggested it rather for 
consideration than recommendation—first, the esta- 

blishing of a visiting committee, for the purpose of 
visiting the houses of the female operatives, especi- 

ally those residing in lodging houses. ‘Fhe commit- 

tee might comprise a ladies’ branch, and it was cer- 
tain that perioical or occasional! visits to such houses 
would have a very restraining and salutary influence, 
and the proper object would be the determination of 
the character of the house, and which should be re- 

ported to the committee. If such report were unfa- 
vorable then then the factory operatives might be re- 
quested to remove to another and more fitting house. 

Secondly, they siould encourage and promote the 

deposits in Savings’ banks. ‘This might be underta- 
ken by the visitors or other branches of the associa- 
tions. Thirdly, the establishmext of a library of 
books for the use of all factory operatives, either 
without payment or a very smal} subscription.— 
Fourthly, the establishment of a Faetory Sick Ciub. 
Fifthiv, the establishment of Mutual bmprovement 
Ciasses in different districts of the town. These 
were but hints hastily thrown together, to show that 
there were practical methods by which the condition 
of the operatives—especially femmales—might oe im- 
proved. (Loud cheers.) And thankful should he 
be if the manufacturers of Bradford should receive 
these suggestions in the same spirit of Christian 
earnestness as that in which he gave them, and he 
gave them, and be induced to take up for inquiry a 
subject of such honorable import among themselves, 
and it would be an honor to Bradford, were it as a 
town of manufacturers, to come forward in this 
warm and generous cousideration for, and kindness 
towards, the operative instruments of their own 
prosperity, and take the lead in a work of pbilan- 
thropy, which, by the blessiag of God on the mighly 
energies of its inhabitants, was now taking the lead 
in the enterprise of the manufactures of the country. 
(Loud applause.) By so doing, 1t would consecrate 
the prosperity of this rapidly rising town, and yielda 
public, beneficial thank offering to that gracious Pro- 
vidence by whose blessing it is that riches and honor 
do come. (Continued applause ) He would just 
add a few words more, and observe that one more 





character of their hands, which the principles of 
Christian obligation taught them. ‘This was more 
supported by the Reports of the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the state of children and young per- 
sons in mines, &c., than he had occasion to assume. 
The commissioners said ‘‘it ts fearful to see how ex- 
empt the employers of labor hold themselves from 
moral obligation towards those from whose industry 
their fortunes spring. Of those who do so attend to 
this duty, it isdone by many without personal attend- 
ance of their own.” **These vicarious attendances,” 
Mr. Symons said, ‘‘are seldom and few.” But there 
were records of occasional instances on the part of 
masters attending to the reiigious behavior and inter- 
ests of those they employed; and in such cases there 
was a corresponding benefit in the good order, well- 
being, and character of the individuals eimployed.— 
The degrees of regard paid here and at Lowell, to 
the moral character of operatives, he need not say, 
would not form a fair comparison; for at Lowell they 
had motives which did not prevail with us; yet we 
might with great advantage emulate their c@reful, 
moral, surveillance, for he knew of no feeling which 
deserved more cherishing by masters than a kind, 
watchful, strict, and paternal consideration for their 
hands, particularly the female portion. A Christian 
duty was thus involved in caring for their work- 
people, not as mere machines, but as moral beings 
lent to them for their use, and intrusted with their 
conduct and welfare, and this would cement the 
kindred bonds between employers and employed.— 
(Loud applause.) Thus would an additional restric 

tion be put upon their various propensities, the tone 
of morals would be raised, and a blessing would fall 
on both parties. (Applause.) Some check would 
be given to the vice and profligacy so prevalent in 
this professedly Christian country, whereby such 
numbers of the female working classes of this coun- 
try suffered such deep injury and such great degrada- 
tion. (Cheers.) Another inquiry he vegged to sug- 
gest for tne consideration of manufacturers, and that 
was, whether something could not be done for female 
factory operatives, beyond the walls of their mill, 


requirement for putting our operatives in their pro- 
per position, was the abridging of their long hours of 
lavor. (Hear, and applause.) In this particular 
alone Lowell afforded no example, their hours of 
labor being fully as long as ours; but if their opera- 
tives were found in a better condition than those in 
England, it was not because of long hours, but in 
spiteof them. (Hear.) ‘The other causes were sufhi- 
cient to account for the difference; but if they were 
well off with long hours, undoubtedly they would 
be physically, if not mentally, better off with shorter 
hours of Jabor. What was an error in Loweil wasa 
greater error in England; for here the factory opera- 
lives began young, and did not start fair in pomt of 
education. We have more to give up, and have 
more married women employed than at Lowell, tle 
wished from his heart there were fewer. (Hear, 
and cheers.) No woman with a family could do 
jusuice to it while working abroad. (tear, hear.) 
Nay, no married woman can make her husband com- 
fortable, or make his house respectable, while work- 
ing at the factory. For a cheerful, healthy, fair, 
smiling happy wife, there must be a stay-at-home 
wife. (Lond applause.) And far better, he would 
say, was the humble fare, if wholesome and suflicient, 
with so many elements of domestic comfort, than 
the gains of a wife who toiled at the mill for the pur- 
pose of making a hard-working man happy. (Ap- 
plause.) Your happiness is as precious as ours; but 
it is impossible to enjoy comfort or a domestic fire- 
side, unless your wives performed those duties which 
belonged to domestic superintendence. The worthy 
lecturer then gave his views and reasons in support 
of a ten hour bill, and expressed his belief that such 
a measure would be followed by a more healthy 
trade, and though profits might not be large, yet they 
would be steady. ‘he fuil tide would not rise so 
high, nor the ebb tide fall so low, and neither mas- 
ler nor man would suffer much damage. Advocating 
as he would an abridgement of the hours of Jabor in 
factories, he was, however, far from approving, but 
would rather deeply deprecaie the unfriendly spirit 
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of the great bedy of other classes. Unfortunately, 
manufacturers and agricuiturists were unwont to 
show tenderness to each other; but they were more 
materially concerned in each other’s prosperity than 
they were aware of; but whatever be the faults of 
either, let the censcrs change places, be put in the 
saine circumstances, and they would pursue the same 
course. Human nature was essentially selfish, and 
the desire for gain when pursued under another influ- 
ence, ran into the same excess, no matter who the 
party might be. The self-denial of true religion alone 
would chasten and eradicate the love of gain, and 
until that penetrated the world of business, it would 
be characterized by selfishness and the idolatry of 
mamnon. (Loud cheers.) 

The Doctor having concluded, a vote of thanks 
was most enthusiastically carried, and the Rev. gen- 
tlheman announced ano'her leciure on the factories. 
The large assembly then retired. [About 1200 per- 
sons present. ] 
ee 


SPEECH OF MR. MILLER, OF N. J. 
ON TEXAS ANNEXATION. 














IN SENATE—FEBRUARY 25, 1845. 

The resolution for the annexation of Texas being 
under consideration, Mr. Mitier, of New Jersey, 
rose and said: 

Mr. President, permit me to return my thanks to 
the senate for its courtesy last night in not compel- 
ling me to proceed with the debate at the late hour 
at which the senator from Mississippi (Mr. Walker) 
concluded his speech. I confess that ] have nogreat 
love for « “midnight cry,” even against the admis- 
sion of Texas. The delay may also be of some ser- 
vice to the country. If it does not defeat the mea- 
sure altogether, it has at least retarded its consum- 
mation for another day, and permitted one more sun 
to rise upon our glorious republic as itis. The con- 
stitution is yet unbroken; what another day may bring 
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wien the Union is in danger, will turn their backs 
upon Texas, and look with pleasure and pride to the 
green hills of their native state. 

All admit the importance of this measure—that 
deep and lasting results will follow from its adoption. 
It will form a new era in our history; the era of 
foreign dominion; the extinction of a sister republic, 
and the annexation of its territory and people to our 
government. The right of extending our constitu- 
tion over all the nations of the world; the right of 
aliens toa seat in this chamber, to interfere with 
our laws and institutions; the assumption of debts 
that we never contracted; the extension of slavery 
beyond the present limits of the United States; the 
sanctity of treaties; the disturbance of national boun 
daries; the peace and strength of the Union, are all 
embraced in this measure, and bound up, as it were, 
in a bundle, by the resolutions now upon that table 

This question now comes to us surrounded and 
upheld by almost overpowering influences. The 
present executive, with the influence he still retains, 
is frantic in its favor, while the president elect is 
pledged to its support. He was chosen for Texas. 
All that executive patronage can effect is at the ser- 
vice of Texas. Yes, sir, Texan influence is now 
forming our next cabinet; the road to office is through 
Texas. The wise men, not of the east alone, but of 
the north and south, follow the lone star. In aid of 
this comes public opinion, like a mighty avalanche. 
bearing down upon our hopes and fears; further on 
may be seen the buzzard throng of land-jubbers, 
scrip-dealers, speculators, and adventures, all eager 
to secure their prey. Over all, and above all these 
combined powers, presides the master spirit, great 
Jackson himself, urging on the trained bands with 
the cry, now or never. 

To attempt resistance to a power so tremendous is 
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class: he will not stand upon the form ang 4, 
ner, so that the measure be accomiplishey, >" 
nator is right. Boggle about forms, org), °* 
constitutional right of the measure, and jx jg mt 
tably lost. Keeping steadily in view the gros” 
pular idea that Texas must be ours, that thes i 
have willed it, nay settled it, at the last election 
then closing our eyes upon every Constitution h 
ediment, there can be no difficulty in taking 7 
into the Union under the supreme sanction of . 
opinion. This, after all, is but following in the , 
of progressive democracy. The people are 7 
tired of this old country of ours with its monet 
mits, its worn-out lands, where even slave - 
danger of expiring for want of new cotton fieli 
sugar plantations to cultivate. 3 

The area of freedom too must be extended; y, 
terribly cramped for the want of space and ai 
Extended too only in one direction; the Waves of 
mocracy are now ali setting one way. Tho 
now dashing with irresistible power upon our ys 
western border. What shall resist their fury) y 
may set up the constitution as a_ barrier, anj 
hitherto shalt thou go and no further; here |g; 
proud waves be staid; but I fear. as in the case g, 
king Canute, the waves of democracy will be fy 
as disobedient as the waves of the ocean. Ye, 
if Texas be admitted it will be hy force—noti 
of arms, but by force of public opinion, got y 
the occasion, annihilating all forms of law ay; 
constitutional impediments. 

But to return to the mode and manner of ay 
tion now proposed. It is-by joint resolutiog 
first of which is as follows: 

‘* Be it resolved by the senate and house of repr 
tives of the United States of America in congressay 
bled, ‘That congress doth consent that the terri 





like throwing one’s self before the rolling car of 
Juggernaut. 


der it the duty of the senate to resist to the last; and 





if we fall we shall have the consolation of knowing, 


| 
| 


But, great as may be the risk, I consi- | 
State, to be called the State of Texas, with a rep 


properly included within and rightfully belongigg 
the republic of Texas may be erected intoay 


lican fora of government, to be adopted by the pg 


forth we kaow not, but the signs are inauspicious. [t | €¥€4 in our political death, that we stood by the con-| ple of said republic, by deputies in convention 


is said thatihe ceremony of annexation is to take place 
within tweaty-four hours. The friends are all ready, 


Stitution to the Jast. 


A year ago we met this same question in the form 


sembled, with the consent of the existing gor 
ment, in order that the same may be admitted ag 


each prepared to perform his part—the oracle has |! @ treaty; we met it manfully, ascertained its ori- | of the states of this Union.” 


spoken fr m the Hermitage. The senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Buchanan) has said that the deed must 
Le dune now; the senator from Maryland (Mr. Mer- 
rick) holds tte charmed ring; but who, who, I ask, 
will pronounce upon this unboly, unlawful congres- 
sionai union the solemn declaration, ‘*what God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder?” 

In the name o' New Jersey, and by the request of 
her legislature, | protest against this measure. She 
believes that we have no constitutional power to ad- 
mita foreign state into this Union; and that, if we 


now, by a mere majority in congress, admit lexus, : 


we shall inflict a deep wound upon the constitution, 
commit a flagrant ect of injustice to the rights of 


the native born states of the confederacy, and thus | 


endanger, if not destroy, the peace and durability of 
the Union itself. Some of these results have mani 
fested themselves even during the discussion of this 
measure. The senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) in 
his fervent zeal for the acquisition of foreign states, 
seeins tu have forgotten the name, location, and his- 
tory of one of the oldest of the domestic states. 
That senator has been lately so much engaged in 
exaroining the map of Texas that he has forgotten 
the geography of his own country. Yesterday, when 
he took occasion to reply to some remarks made by 
my colleague, he could not recall the name of our 


siate, and upon inquiry of gentlemen about him for | 


the ‘name of that state lying over there, somewhere 
toward New York,” was told it was New Jersey.— 
Now, all this may have arisen from a momentary 


slip of the memory, yet 1 must confess 1 was not a) 


little mortified that New Jersey, at such a time, and 
upon a debate like this, should require an introduction 
in the senate of the U. States. In this day of progres- 
sive democracy, whet old things are to be done away, 
when the identuty of the Union is to be changed for 
the empire of the world, it becomes the small states 
to become somewhat jealous, even of their names; 
and, for fear that we may be left behind like rotten 
boroughs in this majestic march after universal do- 
miniou, | beg leave to remind the senator from Ohio 
that there és a state in this Unien called New Jersey. 


It is situated between the Delaware and Hudson.— | 


There, in times of old, men fought for liberty, the 
very battle-field of the revolution, where was con 
summated that patriotic struggle for independence 
which secured to us that very constitution now about 
to be bioken, aud perfectea that Union now in dan- 
ger of being severed. Ohio should be the last to for- 
get New Jersey. That state was first settled by Jer- 
seymen. 


the native forest where now stands the queen city of 


the west, was wielded by a Jerse, man. 


gin, detected its fraud, denounced its object, and, af- | 


itera full debate, defeated the measure by a large ma- 
jority of the senate. The country pronounced that 
‘a noble contest in defence of the constitution and the 
honor of the Union against executive intrigue and 
influence. The senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) 
was the hero of that campaign. Right nobly did he 
bear himself in the very front and thickest of the 
fight, upholding with his strong arm the untarnished 
glery of his country amidst a shower of deadly balls 
und poisoned arrows. 

If in that noble resistance the honorable senator 
(as is said) lost some old friends, I can assure him 
that he won for himself a host of new ones. 


finding himself defeated in his favorite measure by 
the constitutional action of the senate, sets to work 
,to devise soime means of overcoming our power of 
resistance. In the scheme adopted he has shown 
himself a skilful tactician, a very hero ata siege.— 
Finding that no power from without could overcome 


| wtratagem—the two-third vote must be got rid of, a 
Mere majority can be managed. He makes his breach 
‘through the house of representatives; he enters 
through the legislative door, and one-third of our 
power is annihilated by the stratagein of converting 
the trealy into a joint resolution. 

| IT trust in God that this cunning manoeuvre may 
not prove successful—that the senate will be consist- 
‘ent and true to itself, 

In addition to the high motives which induced us 
\to reject the treaty, we are now called upon to de- 
fend the constitutional rights of the sovereign states 
of the Union. Under circumstances like these, it 
/cannot be conceived that the senate will turn recre- 
‘ant to itself, by showing the white feather in the 
hour of danger, and yielding to artifice what it deni- 
ed to power; tamely submitting to do for the in-com- 
ing that which is boldly denied to the out-going ad- 
‘ministration. No! I will not harbor such a thought. 


‘The senate must remain true to itself, true to the; 


| constitution, true to the Union. 


| However unanimous the friends of annexation 
may be in desiring the accomplishment of their ob 


ject, is is evident that they are greatly divided as to! 


the mode and means of bringing it about. Some are 
of opinion that it should be done by treaty, some by 
legislation, others by a unin of both, while a large 
/majority think it should be managed anyhow. Now, 
| without spending time to consider these several and 


The first axe that was laid at the root of | somewhat inconsistent pans, [ am inclined to think 


, the any hows are the better politicians, The honor- 


Her towns | able senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) ve- 


and villages are filled with our truehearted sons, who, longs (if 1 understand hum correctly) to this jatier 


I consider this as nothing more nor less tha 
roposition of congress to form a union between 
nited States and the republic of Texas. It is ad 
directly to Texas in her sovereign, independent « 
pacity. The conditions are, that she shall diss 


her present govern:nent and erect herself into am 


state, with a repudlican form of government, for! 
express purpose of being admitted into this Un 
Now, it is apparent upon the very face of thiste 


;Jution that it 1s something more than the admis 
(of a new state or the acquisition of territory. | 
‘an act of.union between two republics, Texase 
senting te change her form of government into! 


, ; _ | is called a new state, in order to accomplish thea 
The first campaign being over, and the executive | 


Again, this resolution admits that the governmellt 


‘Texas cannot form the union. ‘The people ofTt 


are asked to give their consent, through a co 
tion to be calied for that purpose. Why this 
caution? If the congress of the United State! 


‘the power to bind the people of this country 0! 
at ‘nexation, why may not the congress of Texas 
|the force within, he adopts a plan to reduce it by 


same with respect to the people of Texas? Thea 


‘stitutions of the two countries are similar. i 


‘pot the people within our Union as imuch mgt 
say who shall be admitted into their family, %®' 
foreigner has to refuse or accept admittance? |i! 
stranger who knocks at your door to ask no ¢ 
consent but his own for permission to make 4 par 
your family? It is admitted that there is 00 a 
in the government of Texas to transfer and bint! 
'people toa union with the people of the U.*", 
Where then, I ask, is to be found the power 
‘government to bind the people of the United 7 
to a union with the people of Texas? Are the 
people of this republic to be united, for 


‘country, to pay its debts, to fight is batties, a 
jail its national and international duties and 0 
| tions, and to fraternize with the manners, Ch 
_and vices of its people at the mere discretion ° 


| gress, by a joint resolution passed by a mere 


nef 
be pulled down and reconstructed? the Sal 
which constitutions are to be abrogated an a 
litical unions to be formed? Mr. Jefferson" 


r wor y 


of Louisiana. Timid politician! no longe The ¢ 


be called the great apostle of democracy! - 
ciples have grown wiser than their master, a 
ter understand the law. They have a wo 
clear authority in our conatitulion not OF J s 
chase adjoiming territory, but to annex 4 I oe 
of the earth to our Union, and convert ® 

aliens into citizens by a jot resviution 


gress. 





U, diat 


all futul 
‘time, for weal or for wo, to the destinies of a!" 


5 nip 


majority? Is this the way in which republics 


al ; rie 
the constitutional authority to purchase the tert 
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oom " May. at J will not dwell upon this part of the subject, York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, four states, | tion and establish another? If they do not intend to 
4 “att he T ave on a former occasion expressed my opinion | can cast 94 votes—lucking only six votes to pass the sanction this principle, why send a proposition to 
and it ig ot ty J that there is no ower under our constitu- bill. Yet, as atreaty to be ratified in the senate, Texas which must inevitably lead to these results?— 
Ww the erie re by treaty or by legislation, to admit a| these states can give no more votes than Rhode Is- But, again, suppose the Texan congress, sympathiz- 
that the n country into the Union. I still believe that| land, New Jersey, Delaware, and Connecticut. ing in cur eager zeal for annexation, should disre- 
ast election transcendent power Is in the hands of the peo- The senator from South Carolina (Mr. McDuffie) | gard the requirements of their constitution, and, ata 
>NStitution’ never surrendered by them to their representa- | says there is very little difference, after all, between | special session, called for the purpose, pass a law at 
IN takin - es, legislative or executive. Whenever the people | the two third and the majority principle, only four | once for a convention to form a new constitution, 
netion of i nk proper to change the Union, and to enlarge the | senators; ‘and what are four senators worth? They | should the president, believing the law unconstitu. 
‘ing in the 3 of our constitution, so as to embrace any or all| may be easily bought up at any time by executive | tional, put his veto upon it, and the congress, never- 
ople are 2 nations of the world, they, and they alone, have patronage.” J have but little knowledge of the} theless, influenced by public opinion, pass it by a 
h its wt. * power to accomplish it. SS saleability of senators, or of the state of the market} two-third vote. Now, under this state of things, 
en slave + Whether this power exist at allin the constitution, | at present; yet I have no doubt that if this measure imagine the executive, with a minority of the people 
otton fel not now the question. The friends of annexation | required four more votes, instead of one to carry it,| concurring, should believe that the whole proceed- 
rm the existence of the power. They have sought Texas would not be annexed at this session. But 1| ings is unconstitutional and void, and should de- 
Xtended; exercise it Lwo ways, first by treaty and now by | will tell the senator what is the constitutional value | termine to stand by the constitution of Texas as it 
pace and ‘ siation. The precise question now is, whether | of four senators. They are the value of two sove-| Is, and resist annexation, what, I ask, under these 
he wares of is power belongs to the executive or to the legisla | reign states; and though two senators from the smal. | circumstances, would become of your congressional 
ray. They ebranch of the government. All admit that it, lest state in the Union may not have any more body compact, your legislative treaty? Could we enforce 
upon our ; not be exercised by both. Whatever name or, and brains than any two representatives from New| it, and how? By declaring the executive, and the 
heir fury? y »inay be given to this proceeding, it is, in sub-, York, yet upon this question they are equal to the| minurity acting with him, to be revolutionists and 
barrier, and nce and in fact, a treaty. It is an agreement be-, thirty-four representatives from that state in the} traitors? No, sir, they would have done nothing more 
ler; here le; eentwo sovereign powers—be' ween the govern. | other house. than they had sworn to du—to support the consttu- 
n the case g, nt of the United States and the republic of Texas.’ We of the small states are now asked to yield our tion of their country—the revolutionists would be on 
YY will be fy pe proposilion on our part is made directly to the equality. We recollect too well the history of this fea-| he other side. t 
cean. Yen rereign authority of Texas—agreeing, on our part, {ure in our constitution—the difficulties, the exertions, | But all difficulties are to be overcome by the dis- 
orce—no} j atif she will surrender that sovereignty, dissolve and sacrifices attending its acquisition, to yield it on | COVery of @ new power in our constitution, or rather 
Lion, got wp yt present form of government, and convert herself such an occasion as this. a new construction of an old power—-the power grant- 
of law ay; toanew state, we willadmither into the Union, = J, was on this very question—the equality of the ed to congress to admit new states into this Union.— 


yon certain specified conditions. If the government state in the senate—that the convention of 1787 well | P!'e senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Walker,) is enti- 


aner of auf Texas accept this proposition, and comply with nigh dissolved without accomplishing their important tled to the honor of this discovery. His right to this 


resolutiog pconditions, the agreement or treaty is executed: work—the large states contending for a majority of | }oner is prior to that claimed by Mr. Tyler: to him, 


form between the two sovereign powers. Now, representatives in both branches of congress, while therefore, we must look for the authority in support 
. . Py , 4 





ise of repr equtstion arises, can congress, acting in its legis-, the small states, with unyielding firmness, demanded | °! this new theory. 
N congress ay live capacity, make an agreement like this? _an equality in one branch at least. Then it was that I was anxious to know by what logic, precedents, 
at the terry Thesenator from Mississippi (Mr. Walker) says Mr. Dickinson, of Delaware, said to Mr. Madisun | Of 2Malogies, that senator had been led to the con- 
lly belonging isnot a treaty; and, to prove his assertion. he gives «that the smaller states would sooner submit to a clusion that congress had the power to pass laws 
cted into a; definition of a treaty, which is, 1 must say, alto- foreign power than submit to be deprived in both which were intended to operate beyond the limits of 
by With a repy her new tome. A treaty he defines as “an in-, branches of the legislature of an equality of suffrage, | the United States, upon the people and territory of a 
ted by the pe ument in writing, signed and sealed with the ac- | and thus be thrown under the domination of the large foreign country. Last night that senator favored us 
convention ustomed formalities.” ‘This sounds very much like’ states.” with his precedents and analogies. I'hese were the 
»Xisting gored he old common law definition of a deed. It is broad T h e int thi ’ hed laws of congress authorising the postmaster genera! 
admitted ascdlmnough to embrace every indenture, whether execut- ,, __° SUCh an extreme point was this question pushed | 14, nurchase post office stamps in Kugland: ‘for the 


iby individuals or by nations. I admit that this that the proceedings of the convention were brought 
solution has not the form of a treaty; neither is it! &, Stand, and the hearts of its patriotic members 
ecuted by the parties who are authorized to make {ed with hopeless despondency; it was upon this 
eaties; but does this change the nature of the 4¢Stion and at this moment of gloom that Franklin, 
ansaction? If the subject-matter belong to thetreaty- ‘© Patriot and philosopher, acknowledging that hu- 


exchange of books with foreign governments;” ‘for 
regulating international copy right.” These, with 
other laws of a similar character, constitute the au- 
thorities to justify congress in legislating for the ac- 


nor less than 
on between 
xas. It is mal 


dependent « ; | rent eardirned veces teen eatd thal a Sim catiti quisition of nations and empires. Congress may 
» shall cissidmmenaking power, it canaot be transferred to the legis | b heh dhe ne overt eho Ae id poe acecias purchase a post office stamp costing sixpence, ergo, 
‘self into a nmmelve Power, by merely changing its form. By the > i b only af yw abh ¥ ve pe a Sadie she may contract for Texas. We may exchange a 
rnment, for me process we may assume jurisdiction over all Rhee Py Beggin ny age Bebyeg 6 volume of our laws for a volume of the acts of par- 


e objects of the treaty-making power. Congress Heaven. The difficulty was finally settled by yield- 
may Make peace and contract foreign silienase be qa ing to the smaller states the right of equality in the 
joint resolution, and the senator from Mississippi me +r rights ne an crag wah org states of 

ould justify the assumption upon the ground that. 118 Union should ever cherish and defend. 


liament, therefore, we may drive a bargain for the 
purchase of England herself. It isa saying with the 
profession that authority can be found in the books 
for any case. This case will prove an exception to 


nto this Uni 
ce of this re 
the admis 
territory. | 











San Masel it was not done in writing, signed and sealed. | Intimes past we have heard much about state|the rule. It is sui generis; so vold and so novel that 
sant into wl It is much easier to assume power than to exercise rights; most ol them were imaginary or constructive; | even the industry and ingenuity of the seaator from 
catch thal it after itis acquired. We have undertaken to treat, Dut now we have a real, a constitutional state right} Mississippi may be excused for uot finding a pre- 
| ell vith Texas in our legislative capacity, but how are| to defend, one which our patriot fathers contended|cedent. Neither of the laws referred to have an 
= ie of ve to approach her? Our jurisdiction is confined to| for to the last. We are now asked to relinquish that | extra territorial operation: they do not in the least 
me np thiscountry; we have no extra-territorial power.— | Tight, to yield the equality of sovereign states, to sur-| affect either the people or the territory of a foreign 
Why thistt ngress cannot go to ‘Texas, neither can the con- render the executive power of the senate; and to country. 
ited States! press of Texas come to us. We may each resolve, whom, and for what? To a party majority in congress To return to the power of congress to admit new 
and re-resolve, within our respective jurisdictions, for for the annexation of a foreign state. ’ . , e: “°N 
country {0 J ’ sabe i states. The words of the constitution are: ew 
{ Texes annexation. We may go down to the Sabine, beat} But there are other objections attending this con- | (i344, may be admitted by congress into this Union.” 
The tin cu Oreasts, and deciare, in the name of liberty and| STessional compact which I have some curiosity to “states? T i 
xas? Thee f J y ' What is here meant by new states? The ovvious 
roe of congress, that we desire the connexion; but there | M-ar answered by its friends. One of the conditions meaning is, states to be formed after the adoption 
the limit of our jurisdiction—that wall of sepa- | "aimed in these resolutions is, that the new constitu- » Fp Denna : , ies 
-tnuch right ral P ; of the constitution; bit where, and by whuia, are 
; ion, which can be only surmounted by the power tion to be formed by the people of Texas ‘shall be , m > Ww the Uni 
family, a Which h :  Pave® = these states to be framed? Within the Union or with- 
Ist hich has authority, under the jaw of nations, to ‘fansmitted to the presideut of the United States, +5 : by foreizners? Ti 
itlance! bind both ! ’ to be laid bef didn Hah" tan’ Mea’ goal out it? By our own citizens or by toreiguers: he 
0 ask no ¢ a! countries at once in a solemn compact or ore congress for is Anat action on Or! advocates of this measure say that this power is not 
ri aly. before the Ist day of January, 1846 Now, it ‘ f the Uni and 
make a pa Acai WE nee . |confined to the territories of the Union, and to 
+ ' gain, congress has no power to pledge the faith #8 impossible for Texas to comply with this-condi- ; , Id is 
re is no pol of the nati ; preagt MF om: wake loable violat ct ‘ the people of the Union, but that the world is open 
er and bind! Ae “he - an agreement of this kind. It is frnwrbote ut a palpable violation of her present con-| 5) 4, operations; thus making this clause of the con- 
‘ the U. Sialé ive + egistative act, subject to be repealed by ; tira _ | stitution a door through which all nations and tribes 
ower 10 Ul xt Congress, and repealed too without thecon-! That constitution directs the mode and manner in 


Sent of tt ; (clean and unciean) may be adwittcd into our poli- 
United Sia 1e other contracting party, and without any which it may be altered or amended. The amend- 


tical ark at the discretion of congress. Without go- 





Are the! yo of redress on the part of ‘Texas. Notso with ment must first be proposed in the house of repre-} jng into the history of the constitution or resorjing 
, for all futut of ov h It, when made, becomes the supreme law sentatives or senate, and, if agreed to by a majority | to the opinions of its fathers, it appears to me that 
ies of a fore and tn: haere is subject to the law of nations, of members, to be entered on the journal, then re-} the question can be settled by considering the nature 
‘ties, to assul norte ay De entoreed by either party under the high ferred to the next congress, and published for three! of the constitution, the limited characier of that pow- 
10 ond oblif 100s of those laws. months prior to the election. If the next congress| er of congress now sought to be enlarged, and the 
iners, cuslou ‘ The withdrawal of this measure from the execu- Shall agree to the proposition by a vote of two-thirds} ;manner in which that power has been exercised by 
cretion z lothe legislative branch of the government, is of all the members chosen to each house, then it may} our government since the adoption of the constitu- 
»a mere pa tae less than an attempt to break down the con- De Submitted to the people. tion. Our constitution was avt made for the worid 
epublics a enon rigit of the senate over the subject of The congress of Texas is chosen annually, and | at large. Its great object was the establishment of 
the manne a This isa right too ‘mportant to be trifled meets on the first Monday of September. This pro- fundamental laws for the government and protection 
d and newt ith, lo be shifted about like juggler’s balis. It was position of ours cannot, therefore, be submitted to} of the people and territory of the United States. The 
Ferson dow | Placed in the hands cf the senate because in that the Texas cohigress until the first of September next. | constitution, in fact, formed a nation of one people 
e the tert" in ? are represented the states of this Union. It is It must then be postponed until a new congress be| with fixed boundaries, giving to it name, Capacity aud 
ager Wor i . acla Stale right. In the senate all the states meet elected, and after that be submitted to the people.—j identity, To extend this cuastitution to other coun- 
acy! Tee i a basis of periect equality: here the state of Thus it will take at least eighteen months or two] tries, to England or te France, will be to make anew 
aster, ald mi York has no more power than the state of Del- years before Texas can lawfully present herself for| mation, composed of other people, and differing in 

discover” mi Under a treaty, Texas cannot be annexed annexation. Now, | would respectiuily ask of sena- | Character and in identsty. 
ot only 10 F of rc it be by the consent of two-thirds of the states tors on the other side whether they intend to estad-| The power invoked trom the constitution for this 
all tne Oi indies, Union; but, as a legislative act, the mere ma- lish the principle that a written constitution may | herculean task 1s the legislative power, which, from 
rt a We Das y of 4quorum imay pass the law. As on the be altered in any other way than in thal provided for | its very nature, must have iis beginning and end 
jution af “age of these resvlutions through the inouse of in the instrument itseli? That a mere majority of | within the couatry; possessing no capacily, inherent 


represen tatiy 
Misco ig there were 199 members Voting; one the people may meet withoul authority of jaw any | er derived, to go beyond our territorial jurisdiction, 


Ol these make a majority. Now, Newi where, and at any time, and abolish ome constitu-! And yet this power is now selected as tiie great lever 
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by which the nations of the world are to be raised 
from their old foundations and placed within our 
Union. {f foreign authority is to be exercised too 
in the face of the fact that. there is within the coun- 
try sufficient subject matte:r for its full exercise, we 
have two of eur own territories, Florida and Iowa, 
now knocking at the door ifor admission as states.— 
Other territories are organ ized and will soon be rea- 
dy for admission. ‘Phat viist domain stretching from 
the Mississippi to the Pacilic, (and all our own,) is 
still to be settled by our people, formed into territo- 
ries and organized into stailes. With this wide and 
unoccupied domestic field lying directly before us, 
and atlurdiag full scope for the legitimate exercise 
of this power for one hundred years to come, we 
are called upon to leave the country in search of new 
objects of legisiation, and to exercise the power in 
the admission of foreign states. All this, too, is to 
be done under a new and mere verbal construction 
of the constitution, a play upon the words ‘new 
states.” We are told that the grant is general, not 








atill subject to the laws and government of the Union. 
But this will not be the case with a foreign state.— 
If Texas present her constitution and we refuse to 
admit her as a state, she will fall back upon her so- 
vereignty, (provided she can find it;) at all events, 
will not remain a territory of ours. There is no- 
thing in this congressional! treatv providing for that 
contingency. We are about to depart from a con- 
struction of a power of congress, which has been 
settled by fifty years’ uniform action of the govern- 
ment, and to adopt a new constitution for a specific 
case. I do not like these experiments upon the con- 
stitution; they lead to issues to be feared. 


“Things done well, 
And with care, exempt themselves from fear; 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be feared. Have you a precedent 
For this commission? I believe not any; 
We must not rend our subject from our laws 
Aud stick them in our will.” 


By confining the exercise of this power within its 





confined to the Union, and broad enough to include} 
foreign as well as domestic states. 1 beg leave to. 


put to the advocates of this construction a case in 


legitimate sphere, to the erection of domestic states, 
we have nothing to fear. Thus limited. it has been 
the means of greatly advancing the strength and in- 


law. Suppose aman owning a farm of one thou- | creasing the magnitude of the country; keeping pace 


sand acres, one-half improved and fenced off into. 
what we call fiedds, and the other half unimproved, 
should appoint an agent to take charge of his farm | 
with these powers: That new fields may be admit- 
ted by the agent mito the farm, but no new field shall 
be formed or created within any other field. 
suppese the agent, vot liking the labor of clearing 
the wild lend withia the linaits of the farm, and wish- 
ing to oblige a neighbor who owned a cleared field 
adjoining, should pucchase or lease this foreign field, 
bring into the farm, and call upon the principal to 
stand by the bargain. Could he sustain himself upon 
your verval construction, that the words were broad 
enough to include a!l descriptions of fields, foreign as 
well as domestic; 


Jn ali questions of construction of powers grant- 


ed, it is important to inquire whe:her the power in 
question has been exercised before, and in what wan- 
ner? 

‘The power in question has frequently been ex- 
ercised by congress during the last fitty years.— 
Under it thirteen new states have been added to 
the Luion. All these have been domestic states, 
formed upon our territory, and by citizens of the U. 
States. 

I have examined the laws under which these states 
were orgenized, acing them through their territo- 
rial existence up to their admission into the Union. | 
‘These laws give the true construction to the power | 
of congress ever new states. They show that this 
power ds not merely confined to the act of admission, | 
bul as also extended to the organization of states.— | 
Jn every case, from the admission of Kentucky in| 
1791, to that of Michigan, the state has been organ-| 
ized under a law of congress, authorizing the people | 
of the country te held a convention fur the adoption | 
of a state constitution, preseribing the qualifications | 
of voters, and inevery case confining the right of; 
suffrage to.citizens of the United States resident in the 
territory. Louisiana was made part of our territory 
by treaty, but she vemained under territorial govern- 
ment until 1842, when by a law of congress she was 
organiged into a state and admitted into the Union. 
In the formation of her state constitution the right 
of suffrage was alse confined to citizens of the United 
States. 

So it appears that, in all our past history, no new 
state has been admitted into the Union that was not 
formed by citizens of the United States. But how 
will it be with this new state of Texas? We have 
no authority over her till aftee her state constitution 
is made and brought here. It will be formed under 
the laws of the Republic of Texas; no one can vote 
for its adoption but citizens of Texas, aliens to this 
government. A citizen of the United States cannot 
vote there unless he first renounce his own country 
and take the oath of allegiance to Texas. To what 
a strange result has this proceeding brought us. Here- 
tofore we have permitted none but citizens to vote 
upon the adoption of the constitution of a new slate, 
and now we declare that none but aliens shall be en- 
titled to the franchise. 


Again, in the case of domestic states, the people 
and territory out of which the new state is to be 
formed are within the jurisdiction and under the 
control of the government of the United States be- 
fore they are admitted into the Union asastate. They 
are the infants of our republican family, under our 
guardian care and protection, to be nurtured in their 
infancy, trained in their youth, and admitted to their 
equal rights in. manhood. But when they shail be 
admitted to these rights depends upon the sound dis- 
cretion of congress. They may furm a state con- 
stitution and come to us and ask for admission, but 
if refused they return to their territorial existence, 





Now, | 


with gradual advancement of population, civilization 


and law, the area of our liberty has been extended, 


without interfering with the politica) rights of other 


‘nations. Thirteen new states, now teeming with po- 


pulation, have been formed out of the wilderness.— 
In this glorious march of independent civilized com- 
munities, regularly advancing through their vari- 
ous but natural grades of political existence, sprung 
from one commou ancestry, and protected by the 
sae paternal government, how efficiently, and how 
harmoniously, is this controlling power of congress 
exerted. 


Kentucky led the way; she was admitted into the 
Union on the 4th day of February,1791. In theact 
of admission she is called, in the language of the 
constitution, ‘‘a new state.” Here, in the first ex- 
ercise of this power by congress, we have a living 
construction of the term new stute—new, as compared 
with the old stales—new in her existence, new in her 
energies and in her hopes. With all the freshness 
and vigor of youth, Kentucky sprang directly from 
the bosom of old Virginia, fully trained and educat- 
ed for independeace. Her subsequent history is wor- 
thy of her origin. The first born of our western 
family of states, bold, patriotic, and liberal, she pre- 
sents a bright example to her younger sisters, and 
perpetuates the glory of her progenitor, by becom- 
ing, in her generation, the fruitful inother of states, 
statesmen, orators, and heroes. 

After having for fifty years confined the exercise 
of this power within the country, and with abundant 
space for its operation within our borders for fifty 
years, to come, why should we now extend it to fo- 
reign lands, and erect temples of liberty for other 
nations? Let us rather finish our own national edi- 
fice, as commenced, carrying out the plan of the 
master builders; extending its majestic arch, year 
after year, as the area of population advances, until 
its broad span shall stretch from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, supported by our domestic state institutions 
alone, the polished columns formed of the native 
marble. This is our great work to perform; let us 
but accomplish this, and nations of freeman, for ge- 
nerations to come, will worship beneath the broad 
dome of this our temple of liberty, with one political 
faith, and one national altar. 


Under this newly discovered power of congress, 
we are about to establish a new system of national 
policy. A system of foreign dominion for the mere 
sake of dominion. Hitherto our policy has been of 
a peaceful and domestic character, maintaining strict 
neutrality with other nations. We have directed all 
our national energies to the defence and improve- 
ment of our territory and people. Wars we have 
had, but they have been wars waged in defence of 
our national rights. Foreign territory has also been 
acquired, but the acquisition was made for the sole 
purpose of protecting and improving what we had. 
Possessing a new and almost boundless country, 
abounding in natural wealth, sufficient for the full 
employment of our natural resources for generations 
to come, it has been our policy as well as our glory 
to manifest to the world that a free people may, 
without resorting to foreign conquest, but within 
their own territory, under the peaceful influences of 
industry, enterprise, and liberty, advance to the very 
highest degree of national wealth, strength, and 
glory. We are now about to change our policy. Our 
Eagle, hitherto confined to his native forests, is to 
be unleashed, to soar away tu foreign lands; let him 
once dip his beak in the blood of conquest, he will 
become as insatiable as the Vulture. Who or what 
can stay an ambitious nation, when in full march for 
foreign dominion? ‘Texas is the first step in this 
march, the mere camp-ground of the advancing ar- 


my. The public mind is filled with ma 
schemes of national agrandizement. T 
from Pennsylvania points to Cuba, and express 
hope that she may be the next subject of annexatis : 
And Califorma is already more than half con hanes 
by our adventurous emigrant citizens. We os sie 
that the Union is not broad enough for the full dee 
velopment of the energies and enterprise of our ch 
vancing population. That our commerce is cramp 
ed, our agriculture and manufactures are confined 
within too narrow limits; that it is necessary to au 
safety, that all adjoming republics should be , 
chased or conquered, in order to extend the rid of 
our freedom. Now, what is the meaning of thie 
what but the cravings of ambition, the catch-words 
of conquest, the apologies for usurpation? It is the 
same evil spirit which sent the nations of the old 
world rolling backward and forward, like the des. 
tructive waves of a troubled ocean. The same that 
precipitated France over the Alps to give French 
liberty to Italy; that sent-the citizen soldiers into 
Spain, Austria, Poland, and finally to Russia. But 
what was the result of this gigantic expansion of g 
nation’s area? What but as a violent collapse al- 
most unto death, reviving again only when restored 
to her legitrmate limits under a peaceful domestic 
policy? Here permit me to relate a beautiful legend 
of Napoleon and his conquests. 

“It was midnight; Bonaparte’s camp rested on 
Mount Tabor, when an old man known by the name 
of ’Homme Rouge, and supposed by the soldiers to 
be the evil genius of Napoleon, was seen to enter the 
General’s tent; the old grenadier approached the en- 
trance and heard two persons speaking. ‘Art thoy 
here,’ said Bonaparte, ‘I scarce expected to see thee 
so far from France.’ 

‘*¢Alas!’? said the other with a deep sigh, ‘what 
land is now open to me, or whither shall I fly to” [ 
took refuge in Brussels—well, what should I see one 
morning but the tall shakos of your grenadiers com- 
ing up the steep street. | fled to Holland—you were 
there the day after. Come, thought I, he’s moving 
northwards, [’ll try the other extreme; so I started 
for the Swiss. Sacre bleu! the roll of your con- 
founded drums resounded through every valley. I 
reached the banks of the Po—your troops were there 
the same evening. I pushed for Rome—they were 
preparing your quarters, which you occupied that 
night. Away then I start once more; | cross moun- 
‘tains, and rivers, and seas, and gain the desert at last. 
I thank my fortune that there are a thousand leagues 
between us, and here you arenow, For pity’s sake, 
show me on that map of the world one little spout you 
don’t want to conquer, and let me live there in peace, 
and be sure never to meet you more.’ 

‘“‘Bonaparte did not speak for some minutes. At 
length he said: ‘There, you see that island in the 
great sea, with nothing near it—thou may’st go 
there.’ 


** ‘How is it called?’ said Homme Rouge. 

«St. Helena,’ said the general. ‘It 13 not very 
large, but I promise thee to be undisturbed there.’ 

«You'll never come there, then? Is that a pledge” 

‘‘*Never: I promise it. At least if I do thou shalt 
be the master, and I the slave.’ ” 

Napoleon went to St. Helena, and died a slave.— 
Such will ever be the result of inordinate ambition, 
when indulged by nations, or by individuals. 

This measure will also introduce a new system of 
naturalization. Heretofore foreigners have been ad- 
mitted to the rights of citizens under a system of 
probation The alien was compelled to serve all 
apprenticeship before he was entrusted with the du- 
ties of a master. It has been considered a persona 
privilege, to be obtained upon the individual charac- 
ter and oath of the applicant. We are now about 
to dispense with all these qualifications. A whole 
community of aliens, composed of every descrip- 
tion of people, from the renegades of this country, 
through all the grades of the Mexican race dows '0 
the Zamboes, (offspring of Negroes and Indians,) 
are to be admitted at once, without probation ‘i 
without the oath of allegiance. A kind of ee 
millennium this, in which a nation is to be bora tou 
in a day. 

But this is not all. L 
alieng political ard official prerogatives pte 
our constitution, are especially secured to est ; 
citizen, or to the adopted after a certain num al 
years of citizenship. No senator has ever been 
mitted on this fluor without these qualifications. 
mit Texas as a state, and she will be represent 
two senators who cannot possess the qualifica 
required by the constitution. 

What effect this experiment may have on the 
constitutional rights of the native states, nae an 
laws and policy of the country, time OF Iu 


I} ¢3 
prove. There is nothing, however, 80 of q free 
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: m as st . sates 
pst ast them with the high destinies of our 


iors. would be to transfer the inheritance of our 
wer to the hands of strangers. No nation can 
pthers ‘ie domestic institutions or perpetuate its 
wane character under this system of amalgama 
ee istory is ful] of warning upon this subject. 
ion had her system of annexation, She annexed 
¢ ce after province, nation after nation, adopt- 
— citizens as her own; until at last 
| 5 by adoption out-numbered the citizens by birth, 
the old Roman became a stranger in Rome. 
» identity of his country was lost in universal do- 
ion, There was a time when the mere name of 
on citizen made the centurion tremble in the 
wee of his prisoner. But we are told that, dur- 
‘the decline and fall of the Roman empire, a 
althy adopted citizen amused himself in the 
sof Rome by flogging the natives, while his 
ws followed after and settled the damage by a 
w pieces of silver. gine 
The effect of this measure upon the union is wor- 
yy of our most anxious consideration. 


to the dissolution of our glorious union. 
he unio 


without perceiving that it must disturb the har- 


nd ustogether as one people. 


der our constitution to authorize the act. 


nate, agree to the measure; but to force it upon 


vantages, or for political objects, will neither comme | 


the citi-| 





I am no! : 
t and do not indulge in gloomy forebodings | the sonthern extremity of our union, and eventually 
pat, a0 . A /may they not pass the Del Norte and be incorporated 


l am for’ a 
with a race where the distinctions of color are un-| 


n, with or without Texas. Yet no one, it | 
spears tome, can view this subjectin all its bear- | 


ony of the states, and weaken the ties which now | 
There is no doubt! 
aialage portion ([ believe the majority of the’ 


————— . - . . , . . .: ACh * . . 
eg. We may safely admit individual fluence; nay, sir, in his zeal for this favorite policy, 
gationa the blessings of our free institutions, but he has invoked other nations to unite with us in so- 
sliens ¢0 ates, to make them our legisla-| Jemn Jeague to sustain a system of national wealth 


and national power, founded upon perpetual slaver'# 


The friends of annexation at the north present to 
us a very dissi nilar view of the effect of this mea- 
sure upon slavery. They tell us that they are op 
posed to slavery; that isa national evil, only to be 
endured under the restraints of the constitution, and 
that they adopted this measure asa means of driving 
the evil further from them at present, and of finally 
extirpating it altogether from the countrv. The se- 
nator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) belongs to 
this latter class, That senator, in his speech deli- 
vered a few days since, said: 


“I am not friendly to slavery in the abstract, and 
I look to Texas as the probable means of relieving 
the union from slavery at some distant day. 


“The counsels of the Al nighty are never rash. A 
thousand years are to Lim but asoneday. The past, 
the present, and the future, are all before him. He 
operates great changes in the moral world by grad- 
ual means. May not the admission of Texas grad- 
ually draw our slave population from the cen're to 


known, and where they may enjoy their freedom 
without that taint of degradation which they must 
ever experience among the Anglo-American race?” 

If I correctly understand the senator’s plan for 


the abolition of slavery, it is by means of what may | 
pople) are opposed to annexation in any way. | be called the draining system. Texas is to be the | ing the advantages which it issaid will result from 
ey conscientiously believe that there is no power last grand reservoir into which each state will pour, the annexation of Pexas. 
Yet | its streams of surplus slavery. Tne negro, through] be unconstitutional in itself, full of danger to the 
ey would quietly submit to annexation if two- | 4 thousand years of servile pilgrimage from genera-| peace and happiness of the country. and dishonora- 
irds of the states, by their representatives in the ton to generation, is to drag his weary way from the | ble to our national character, | would reject Texas, 
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society, or individual to interfere with our policy; 
and when we determined to abolish it, we did not 
ask the general government to purchase a foreign 
territory where we might sell our profitless slaves; 
neither did we permit them to be transferred to a 
sister state; but within the state, and by its own in- 
dependent action, to our own advantage or disadv an- 
tage, we have abolished slavery forever. Wauoen, 
therefore, we object to the acquisition of a foreign 
territory for the purpose of extending slavery, we 

interfere with no domestic state right; we leave that 
right as it is, to its full enjoyment within the limits 
prescribed by the constitution; but, on the contrary, 
the friends of annexation are themselves interfer- 

ring with this state right. They seek to bring this 
question under the control of the national govern- 
ment; and ask its power to be exerted to extend the 
moral and political influence of slavery bevond the 
present linits of the country, and for the purpose of 
giving to these influences a preponderating control over 
the free states of the union. It is the rights of the 
free states that are to be interfered with. Within 

the limits of our common country the free north 

will ever stand firmly and faithfully upon the compro- 

mises of the constitution, seeking its only advantage 

in the enterprise and free labor of its citizens. But, 

when you ask us to extend these compromises be- 

yond the limits of the country, for the purpose, as 

we believe, of overcoming our legitimate and natu- 

ral advantages, you ask that to which no free state 

of the north ought to snbmit. 





Under the view which L have taken of this snb- 
ject, I will not spend a moment's time in consider- 


Believing the measure to 


Delaware to the Del Norte, exhausting, in his painful) were she to bring with her the wealth of the Indies; 
mina mode which they believe unconstitutional, | march, every field of labor by the sweat of his brow, for what can compensate for a broken constitution, 
amere party majority in congress, for sectional untilthe whole race shall be congzrez ated in one dark ia dissolved union, national dishonor? 


mass of worn out, profitless slaves, beneath the sun- | 


After a glorious victory achieved by the combined 


nd their confidence nor secure their obedience. | "Y Skies of Texas: then and there is to terminate | Grecian fet, Themistocles, wishing to preserve the 
t, if the whole country should submit to the mea-' the long and wearied march of slavery. Che wil-| supremacy of Athens to the disadvantage of her sis- 
, there is that in its policy which must weaken, | derness 18 passed, and from Pisgah’s top the Senator, | ter cities, informed the Athenians, ina public ora- 
not ultimately destroy, the union. Itis impossi-| i” prophetic vision, beholds the tribes make their 


lo annex f.reign state after foreign state, to ad-, €Xodus over Jordan into the promised land of Mexi- 


it stranger after stranger into our fraternity, and 
maintain the umion and’ harmony of the origi- 
lfamily. Liberty may be expanded into licen- 
busness, and the union may be so extended, tll by 
genera! and ill-assorted fraternity it becomes dis- 
jon itself, Even the sun does not shine upon all 
world at once; neither has our political sun the 
ver of blessing all the nations of the earth with 
light and heat. Within its own peculiar sphere 
political Juminary,the constitution, will ever 
iain the order and harmony of the glorious con- 
llalions which belong to the system; but introduce 
mrang planet, a lone star brought from a distant 
ofthe firmament, and ail will be discord and 
fusion. I entertain no fears of disunion from 
) states formed on our own territory and by our 
citizens. Bound together by the strong ties of 
ired and blood, tracing their lineage from son to 
net, from generation to generation, back to the 
graves of the patriarchs of the revolution, our 
ple will suffer much, will endure all, for the 
and honor of the family. Jealousies there 
}%¢, hard words and mortal threats may be ex- 
ised; but, sir, when the article of dissolution 
“s,when the question is which sister shall strike 
deadly blow, the heart of that sister will fail, 
wt she bears the heart of a sister. When dis- 
“wa come, it will be the work of an alien, a 
sing a stranger unlawfully introduced into 
‘ Stic temple, and there warmed into life and 





















— forces upon our consideration ano- 
ich en deep and exciting interest—one 
ro by ike to hear agitated on this fluor; | 
eSation of Teen of slavery. The effect of the 
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te to ay two points of view, and directly op- 
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© Secretar 5 “ee slave states into the union. 

ate stare A State goes still further. In seve- 
ipePers from that functionary he not 
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itional blensien. that the institution of slavery is 
Protege’, at it is entitled to the fostering 
the Chief fon of the general government as 
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co. ‘There (as the senator tells us) to enjoy their 
freedom, without that taint of degradation which 
they must ever experience among the Anglo- Ame- 
rican race.” 


What may be the destiny of our slave institutions, 
or even of the country itself, in a thousand years to 
come, is not for short shighted mortals to predict, 
but I cannot conceive how we are to get rid of sla- 
very through the process of annexing foreign slave 


states to the union, by opening new and more profit-| ' 
Our slaves, I have! nothing more unjust.” 
| mians commanded Themistocies to desist from his 


able fields for its employment. 
no doubt, will pass into Mexico as they have passed 
into Texas;but they will go in company with their 
masters, the Anglo-American race, forming new 
slave states, hereafter to be admitted into the union 
under the precedent we are now about to establish. 
If this country is to be drained of slavery, it must 
be by opening channels in 2 different direction from 
that of New Spain. The deep and bloody stream of 
slavery, which had its source in Africa, and for 
years poured its bitter waters over our land, has, 
thank God, ceased to flow, but its stagnant waters 
are still amongst us, still taint our political atmos- 
phere. Let the stream be turned back to its foun- 
tain—the emancipated slave restored to the father- 
land. This glorious work can be consummated in 
less than a thousand years, and without interfering 
with any constitutional, political, or individual rights. 

The senator from Maryland, (Mr. Merrick,) in his 
desire to represent the feelings and interests of that 
State upon this subject, complains that we of the 
north desire to abride the rights of the slave states; 





tion, that he had a meusure to propose which would 
be very advantageous to the republic. The nature 
of his design, however, was such that it could not 
be communicated to the people in general. 

The Athenians, therefore, ordered him to impart 
it to Aristides, and if the proposition met with his 
approval to put into practice. When Themistocles 
had discovered to him that his design was to burn 
the Grecian fleet in the haven of Pagasa, Aristides, 
coming out to the people, gave his veport of the 
stratagem contrived by Themistocles,**That there 
was nothing more advantageous, but at the same time 
Upon hearing this, the Athe- 


intentions. I trust that, in this early day of our re- 
pubtic, the people of the United States will manifest 
as bigh a sense of justice as the Athenians, and pre- 
fer the honor of their country to all the advantages 
to be derived from Texas. 

This question isnow in the hands of the senate. 
Each senator, I have no doubt, feels the deep respon- 
sinility of the occasion, The eye of the country is 
upon us: it looksto the senate, the guardian of the 
sovereign states of the union, to sustain the rights of 
those states. It looks to us, the conservative branch 
of the government, to stand firmly between the ma- 
chinations of the executive, the phrenzy of party 
excitement, and the established constitutional rights 
of the people. It looks to us, also, as a whig senate, 
the only branch of the government in which the 
principles of that party are represented by a whig 
majority; and expects us to sustain those principles 
against all the allurements of patronage, or the in- 
fluence of power. If we failin our duty now, we 


not, as [| understand him, by our interference for | shall disappoint both friends and foes. 


abolition, but by denying to them the right of ridding 
themselves of slavery by sale and transportation. 
And he asks whether the people of Matyland are to 
be forever cursed with the evil of a surplus slave po- 
pulation, without stopping to inquire whether the peo 
ple of Maryland desire the annexation of Texas for 
the purpose of acquiring a market for their surplus 
slaves. 1 deny that the people of the north, in their 
Opposition to this measure, interfere in the least with 
the rights of the southern states. 


Slavery as it exists in every state of this union is 
a state institution, to be regulated, continued, or 
abolished at the will and pleasure of the people of 
the state. Whether it be a blessing or a curse 1s no 
concern of the general government. Upon this 
point | adopt the policy of my own state. New 
Jersey was a slave state until the year 1820; slaves 
were found in almost every family within her bor 
ders. We controlled this institution by our own 








laws and in our own way; we suffered no state, no 





Itis in the hour of adversity, in the moment of 
dissolution, that the virtues of parties as well as of 
individuals are truly tested. It is then we show the 
sincerity of our faith, and even in death give im- 
mortality to principles which we labor in vain to 
sustain while living. Political power is about to 
pass into the hands of those who are the peculiar 
friends of this measure. Why not let the measure 
pass along with that power? Those who commenc- 
ed this work should carry it on to its completion. 
They claim the honor of its inception; they also 
stould have the responsibility of its consummation. 
Let the friends of Texas take care of Texas, but let 
the friends of the union stand by the union. 

If our political sun is to set on the fourth of March, 
let itgo down in honor; mar not its declining glory; 
so that, when the night of our discontent, a night of 
lone stars and erratic comets, snail have passed 
away, that sun may arise, unmarred vy Spot ogeloud, 
agaia o bless the nation with its beneficent sway. 
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Mexico. The Water Witch, arrived at N. Orleans 

with Vera Cruz dates to the 5in inat., and city of Mexi- 
co dates to the 25th March. That government has just 
learnt that the bill for annexing Texas had been amend- 
ec and passed by our senate, but not its consummation 
by the house, and the president’s signature. LIndigna- 
lois was teaming froin the Mexican presses of course, 
and a very hostile feeling was manifested. 
_ The New Orleans Tropic says: ‘Passengers arrived 
in the Water Witch speak of the war spirit in Mexico 
as if it was a reality. According to their accounts, the 
Mexicaus are eager for war with the United States.” 


fair 44; and Tennessee and Alabama 3a4jd. per lb— 
As the importer is no longer subject to duty, those prices 
are to him 3d. to $d. per Ib. betier than at the lowest 
point of the market the three first days of December last, 
while the cost to the consumer is only $d. to $d. more 
than at that depressed aco 

Havre, March 24. The cotton market opened to-day 
in a very languid state, and importers were anxious to 
sell, prices are 2). lower. ‘The packet ship Iowa arrived 
yesterday from New York. 

March 26, I wrote you on the 24th inst. by the same 
conveyance. Our cottun market since expevienced a 
decline of 2f. on all U. States descriptions, and the sales 
were very trifling. A few hundred bales changed hands 
every day. 





On the day prior to the sailing of the Water Witc ,, | 
the British man of war Eurydice set sail for Gaiveston, | 
with despatches just reccived from the city of Mexico, 
for the British minister in Texas. The purport of the 
documents had not transpired; it was rumored, and ge- 
nerally credited, t#at they contained a complete recogni- 
tion on the part of Mexico of the independence of ‘Tex- 
as, upon the condition that she rejected the proposed an- 
neXution two the United S:atee. 

Propositions were before the Mexican congress on the 
2ist March, tor declaring the treaty with the U. States 
at an end, closing the ports of Mexico against our ves- 
sels, prohibiting our manufac:ures, and declaring that no 
propusiuon for a settlement of differences shvuld be re- 
ceived that did not altogether relinquish the project of 
annexing Texas to the union. 


Texas Our latest dates from “The Lone Star” are to 
the 2Yth ult. They comprise very little information not 
already given. The annexation resolutions were re- 
ceived in most places with acclamations of joy. At 
Galveston they are said not to be approved, but that Pre- 
sident Jones would yield ready acquiescence to the po- 
pular inypulse in their favor. Ex-President Houston has 
not yet been heard from on the subject. Various specu- 
lations are indulged in as to the purport of despatches 
received by the English and French diplomatic agents. 

The Camanche Indians are represented as being ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. 


Riguts oF Jews REcoGNIzED. The British parliament 
have with apparent unaniinity, repealed the laws creat- 
ing civildisabilities of the Jews. In the debate on the 
subdjectthe Dukeof Cambridge pronounced an elougium 
on the benevolence of many of the persuasion. 


SwITzERLAND. The Diet has not been able to agree 





relative to expellicg the Jesuits, and had separated on 
the 20th March, recommending the Cantons to preserve | 
peace. A communication from Prince Metternich was 
received on the 19th, too late to be submitted to the diet. 


Stave Trade. Sir Robert Peel in reply to inquiries 
as w President Tyler’s message relative to the slave 
trade, expressed his regret that the president in a formal, 
message to congress should have so widely misstated the 
course of the British government in relation to the slave 
trade, and the treatment of liberated Africans, and 
avowed a perfect readiness to aid any commission that 
the American government might appoint in making 
such inquiries as would satisfy them of the error of the 
sta'ement. 


Business circtes. The Great Western, with Liver. 
pool dates tothe 29th ull. brings as information tha’ 
the price of cottun in England had declined just about 
the amvunt of the duty upon it which had been repeal- 
ed—leaving the planter just where he was—and giving 
the British manufacturer the advantage of the entire re- 
duction. This was exactly what the repeal was intend- 
ed for. Unless our cotton folks can hold on to the ad- 
vance which the article made here when the intelligence 
of the repeal reached us, they will derive no advantage 
frum the change. 

American provisions—‘in moderate request”—Lard 
continues high, in consequence of the scarcity of butter; 
kegs had been sold at 3Ys. 6d. barrels at 388. tu 38s. 6d. 

‘ne agriculiurists were taking the alarm at the in- 
troduction of American provisions. They say that it 
signifies not that their sliding scale keeps our grain and 
flour out of England,it we are allowed to send beef, 
pork, butter, lard, and cheese, thereby as it were manu- 
Jacturing our grain into provisions, and then introducing 
them in thatform. ‘The coomunity however, the millions 
of eating Englishmen will have a royal bout with the 
producing or agricultural interests,on this question be- 
fore lung. 

teenie 


AMERICAN SECURITIES IN ENGLAND, are advancing.— 
They express great satisfaction at Pennsylvania having 
resumed payment, but utter some fears that the August 
payment will not be accomplished. The effort is not 
only applauded, but rewarded by enhanced prices of the 
state stock, five’s being in demand at 693a70, “and few 
sales at these quotations. U.S. 5’s are at 95; N. York 
5's 94, Ohio 6's 97a98; Massachusetts 5’s 103; Indiana 
5’a 32; Illinois 37; 3S. Carolina 5's 92a94; Louisiana 5’s 
78079; Alabama 5’s 69470; bonds 8Ua81; N. York city 
5's 91a92. 


From the last English papers: 

Corron. ‘The transactions of the week ending the 
7th ot March. amounted to 71,520 bales, on the 14th 
33,700; on the 21st 18,350; on the 28th 23,920 bales. 

Import since the Ist of January 419,000 bales of which 
360,000 was American. Stock on hand, 503,700 bales 
against €3,000, since date last year. 

“Prices, ‘The duty on cotron blue now abolished, the 


The stock at New Orleans on the 4th inst. 147,109 

ales. Sales of the previous week, 31,000 bales, of the 
three days of this week 14,300 bales—prices 55 to 73 
cents. Inferior is quoted at 43a5. 


Corron Crop. The Pointe Coupee La Herald ssys, 
‘some planters have finished planting. We have seen 
the young plants an inch Ingh, looking finely.” 


AMERICAN coTTon Goops. A Boston paper states, 
that their entire shipments of March were 4422 packages 
and since Ist June, 1844, ten months, 51,214 packages. 
Of the shipments in March the larzest amounts went to 
the following places: Canton, pe a 0.4 East In- 
‘dies 220 du., &c. ‘The exports of cotton goods from 
New York since Ist April reach 2352 packages. ‘*Too 
late, Sir Robert!” 


Sueirs. Speculations in this article seem to be ar- 
rested fur the present. There is a decline of price in 
New York market. New Orleans papers of the 6th 
say: ‘A fair extent of business has been done in the 
sugar market during the past few days at prices which 
fully maintain our previous figures. Purchasers for the 
north have been the principal operators. We quote in- 
ferior 5c.; common and ordinary 5}a5$c.; fair 53a6c.; 
prime and strictly choice 6ja63 cents per lb. No sales on 
plantation have come to our knowledge. 


Tosacco.—Baliimore inspections. Quarter ending 31st 


of March: 
1844. 1845. 

Maryland, hhds, 3,136 1,309 1,241 
Ohio 718 691 395 
Virginia 25 15 2 
Kentucky 550 36 211 
Missouri l 14 
Stems 12 10 

N. Orleans, April 4. Received te last three days 1,012 
hhds. Since Ist Sept., 1844, bhds, 28,033. 

On hand at that time 4,809; shipped since then 18,618; 
on hand now 14,224 hhds. 

Petersburg, Va., April 1st. Inspections to date, 5,477 
hhds. ‘I'o some time 1844, 4,323 hhds. The crop has 
been brought to market earlier tian last year. 


1843. 


Tozacco Cropv. The first sowing for plants in Mary” 
land this season failed—killed entirely by the frost. It 
is feared that the second sowing has shared a like 
fate. 

Money Marker. The bank dividends paid at Bos- 
ton amounting to $550 250, on an aggregate capital of 
$17,480,000, being nearly 3 1-5 per cent. for the last six 
months tell the state of trade there. 

The demand for money in New York has rather de- 
clined, and banks are more accommodating—Loans 
have been effected as low as 5} though the general rate 
remains at six. They begin now to prepare for their quar- 
terly reports, after which it is thought rates of discount 

ill decline. 


The condition of the money market in Philadelphia 
seems fair any easy, notwithstanding the excitement 
which the efforts to “Galvanize” the Girard Bank as the 
Peunsy!vanian styles,theirgattempt to obtain a legislative 
act to enable the institution to resume operation. A still 
more remarkable resuscitation is attempted, partly from 
New York and parily from the state of 5 laa to 
operate upon the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
to induce that institution to allow the Vicksburg Railroad 
and Banking Company to resume. The said United 
States Bank has judgments and executions towards se- 
curing $1,500,000 which that institution owed to them 
and under which sales are advertised. The institution 
makes out a plausible case, the New York concerns 
held a meeting und appointed a very respeciable com- 
mitiee to proceed io Philadelphia with the agents from 
Vicksburg to try what could be done. 

Srocks have revived so.wewhat. 


Deatu has had some shinning marks lately. Amongst 
the number, the Rev. Dr. Miner, rector of St. Georges’ 
Church, N. York, who went off from apparent health, 
and active usefulness, in an instant, on the 8th inst. of a 
disease of the heart. He was elected rector of St. 
Georges’ in 1816, 

The numberof deaths at Portland, Me. During the 
six months ending the 3lst March 1845, there occurred 
116 deaths, of which 5 were over 75 years of age, 12 be- 
tween 60 and 75; 5 between 50 and 60; 10 between 40 
and 50. Seventeen deaths occurred of consumption. 

‘The number of deaths during the last week At Bal- 
timore, 68, of which 18 were under one year 14 were 
free colored, 3 slaves; 20 died of consumption. 

At New York by consumption, 57. 

At St. Louis, for the week ending the 24th ult. 21, of 


which 3 were vader one year. and one coloured (slave) 
tur the week ending 31st ult. 19, all white, 7 were under 





uot ions are given acco dingly, and for Upland they 
ae $4032; fair 41; Mobile 33a5; fair 43; Orleans 3 {a6 


One yearjof age—| died of consumption. 





Tue Season was thonght quit 
and a very early spring was promised bly se yma 
anniversary, the 17th of March. Said o.oo Patrick’ 


long been distinguished for its fitfy) ake niversary h 


its reputation, we had on that day a keen. jee (ue te 


frost. But by some authority de I not a killin 
pears that the anuiversary of that saint wecctuele wb, 
ferred until the eighth of April. From the for year de 
up to that day,—we had all  gortg a ormer da 
weather—and the latter day a frost stij| keen Unpleasay 
ing far more than the preceding frost. A coat and kill 
noticing the fact, entreats that if any vatiatio, porary 
made in future anniversaries of this saint th el as 
may be anticipated, instead of deferred. ° \° 4 da 
he weather continued cool and dry, notwithstan; 
the innumerable fires which have taken plac standin 
unprecedented both tor extent and devastation et 
night of the 17th, when a rain commenced.” 
he influence of this long series of unfavorab| 
er upon negetation is seriously felt, sane: 
The Petersburg (Va.) Latelligencer says: “Th 
wheat in some places is cut down, and ail sore ae 
the effect of frost. Fruits of almost every kind a ki 
ed, and many of the garden vegetables. The 0 - 
sowing of tobacco will produce but few plants 7 
third must be generally resorted to. The drou ios 
ot several weeks’ duration, still continues,” eit no 
The py N. Carolina Register says, “The 
the 8th inst. blighted every thing in garden and o ee 
and destroyed all hopes of fruit for the season.” 
Whether equal injury has been sustained as far n 
as we are, 18 donbied—yet the injury sustained her 7 
be extensive. Further north it is belleved they will uf 
less, not having been so far “in bloom.” Sul 
The Buffalo Advertiser of the 10th says—'« Mr, Wel 
of the Express firm of Wells & Co. has just re J 
from a western tour, and informs us that the 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio never looked bet 
nor more promising thai they do at the present time.” 
So far as we have seen notice taken of the growin 
crop of grain, the account is favorable. 
The first and second sowing of tobacco seed in Ma 
land has failed. It 1s growing late to retrieve the los 
aud the weather unpropitivus. ’ 


E.eEctTions. The ’ Virginia elections, take place ¢ 
Thursday next, the 24th iusi., for fitteen representatiy 
to congress, one-fourth of the state senators, aud all 4 
members of the house of delegates. In the last congre 
the whigs had four representatives from Virginia. Ti 
locos had a majority in tne state senate, and the whi 
a majority in the house, and also on joint ballot. Th 
senate having refused to go into an election fora U.! 
senator at the last session, the elections on Thursd 
next will, of course, decide which party will havc 
choice of a successor to Mr Rives. 

At the Cincinnati churter election, last week, H. 
Spencer (whig) was re-elected mayor. The vote sto 
Spencer 3,360; Morse (ioco) 3,161; Jones (native) 418. 
The councils stand 17 whiss, 13 locos. 

Portland, (Maine) charter election, the 8th inst., “co 
fusion and scatteration reigned triumphant,” says | 
Advertiser. For mayor, the vote was, Greely (whi 
816; Clapp (loco) 633; Winslow (native Amer. aid w! 
temperance) 316; scattering 23. Fort he councils oni 
trial, hardly any elections took place. On the secot 
trial six whigs and one loco were elected aldermen, af 
14 whigs and 6 loco councilmen. 


STEAMBOAT RECORD. ‘Tlie Elizabeth, on her passa 
from N. Orieans, entering the Couteaubdleau from tie 4 
chalalaya, at 3 o'clock on tiie morning of the Ist ins 
collapsed her bvilers, by which the entire works ade 
the boilers, together with the oilers and deck fix 
were all swept away. ‘I'he steamer Mave, came up 4 
towed the wreck to Washington. The captain, G. 
Gordon, is 80 badly injured. that his life is ss 
Daniel York, mate, killed; F. B. Lamb, pilot, leg bro 
Jas. Marquite, engineer, badly scalded; Nelson Hill 
cond engineer, missing; one negro missing. Passeng 
all safe, being below at the time. 

The Josephine, on her trip up the river on the 8h! 
near Madison, Ludiana, exploded, and a part of heré 
gine was forced through the deck into one of thes 
rooms, thence to the hurricane deck, and into the rv 
James Ellis, through whose apartment the steam all 
pari of the machinery passed, was dreadfully lacera 
and scalded. He survived in great agony until the b¢ 
reached Madison, and then expired. 

SreamBoaTs. The Swallow, continues to be the the 
of the New York papers. No efforis have ye! ° 
made to raise the boat, and there are many persens? 
in search of their missing friends. The pilo! and 
cers of the boat are severely censured. Fault lies ve 
where, beyond doubt. The legislature of New ; 
have ord: red an investigation. Only 13 bodies has 
yet be recovered. Amonyst the — lost vt r 
Catherine T., widow of Milton Parker, of Uues,' 
Miss Tracy,) who was on ber way to New York i 
pare for fulfilling a matrimonial engagement vor 
Whitney, of New Haven. Another of the Pe Mis 
lost was engaed to the daughter of the late Dr. —~ 
It is probable that information of the death of ber 
and lover will r-ach her by the same mail. 

An official statement gives the following # 
sent state of infurmation: 108 

Number of persons ascertained to have been 
the Swallow, 

Ascertained to have been saved 

Bodies recovered 

Not recovered 

Yet unaccounted for 
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